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ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


We have been rewarded for lowering the rate of subscription 
for “Tue Licuortan” by the receipt of many letters of gratitude 
and praise. That the reduction has accomplished its purpose, i.e., 
brought “Tue Licuortan” within reach of the flattened purses 
of the depression, is evidenced by the tenor of many of the letters 
received : 


“We are glad to be able to subscribe for ‘THe Licuortan’ 
css 


“We have missed “THE Licuortan’ and are grateful that 
the new rate makes it possible for us to subscribe. . . .” 


“T am renewing my subscription to ‘THe Licuorran’. I 
do not think the former price was too high in normal times. 
We have many periodicals but enjoy none so much as the 
Liguorian.” 


Many other letters speak in a similar strain. What readers 
think of “THE Licuortan” has been expressed as follows: 


“All here who read ‘THE Licuortan’ thoroughly enjoy 
Father Tim Casey and Gathered at Dawn. It is hard to find 
their equal.” 


“T happened to read the July issue of your magazine, and I 
was so pleased with it that I feel I must have it regularly in 
my home.” 


On the testimony of these letters we again suggest that our 
readers make a year’s subscription a gift to their friends. It is 
not expensive, but is a lasting, worthwhile gift. Moreover, it will 
help us, who still have need of many subscriptions to continue 
publishing. 


We shall welcome more letters about “THE Licuortan.” Criti- 
cism will be as heartily appreciated as praise. 
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Nativity of Mary 


Spring up glad day into the light, 
And let thy glory ever shine. 
Enhance thy great Creator’s might — 
No day hath guerdon such as thine. 


The hours that brought into the world 
Of David’s stem the sweetest flower — 

Bright banners to the breeze unfurled, 
Proclaim the end of satan’s power. 


Oh blessed day! since thou hast seen 

God’s Purest Creature born of thee 
More perfect than hath ever been — 

Whose like the world no more shall see. 


Sweet Babe, on this thy natal day, 

Lily of Israel — Source of life! 
Redemption’s dawn hath swept away 

The bonds of death, of hell and strife. 


Oh Babe whose purity hath drawn 

The Holy One from Heaven above. 
Whose vast humility hath torn 

From God the secret of His love. 


On this our Perfect Mother’s Day 
Behold thy children at thy feet 
With love that passeth not away 
The moment of thy birth to greet. 


Mother of God be with us still 
To guide us as through life we roam 
If thy pure love our hearts doth fill 
Come life or death with thee is home. 


— Bro. Reginald, C.Ss.R. 
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Father Tim Casey 


THE FIRST SCHOOL 
C. D. McEnniry, C. Ss.R. 


“Father Casey, I beg pardon for disturbing you. You are, I know, 
such a busy man. I shan’t keep you long. I felt I just had to come 
and ask you to give me some advice.” 

Father Casey looked at the little lady. She was, for a truth, good 
to look at—so bright, so frank, so wholesome and well-behaved. To 
save his life he could not have told you what she wore, but he knew it 
was just right—something that was neat, tasty, becoming, modest, and, 
at the same time, up-to-date, in a word, just right. Father Casey 
looked at the little lady and said: 

“Mrs. Radle, there is one thing we old codgers are always ready to 
give—even though there be a strain of Scotch in our blood—that is 
advice.” 

“T want you to advise me,” she said, “regarding my religious in- 
struction class. Sometimes I worry thinking what a tragedy were I 
going about the whole thing in the wrong way.” 

“Religious instruction class? To what religious instruction class do 
you refer, Mrs. Radle?” 

“You know I have accepted the position of associate instructor in a 
very important school. I teach other branches too, but of course I give 
the first place to religious instruction, because — ” 

The priest interrupted her. He was growing alarmed. He had 
failed to catch the merry twinkle in her eye. “You surely have not 
accepted—this is not a steady job—I mean—not a permanent position ?” 

“Tt is daily. Several long periods every day—without salary.” 


’ 


A shadow crossed the priest’s face. In his mind he was saying: 
Well, can you beat it. The number of nuts is infinite. Leave it to the 
devout female sex to distort religion. Ten-hundred-thousand Catholic 
women, with time to spare, will not turn a hand to help religious and 
social endeavors, while this young married woman, who, by every law 
of God and man, ought to be at home taking care of her two babies 
and keeping the place attractive for her husband, must lose her foolish 
little head over an imaginary apostolate. Professor of religion in a 
college! Isn’t it the limit! Oh, well! we must make the best of it. 
If the good Lord created them that way, we can’t change them. 
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He forced a sickly smile and tried to say lightly and airily: “Going 
in for Catholic action, I see. Following the Holy Father’s suggestion.” 

“Yes, Father, I thought that the very best possible way for me to 
take part in true Catholic action.” : 

“Yes, yes—to be sure—Catholic instruction—very fine. Of course 
your husband approves?” 

“Absolutely. You know he is president of this college.” 

“President of a college? Why, your husband is a banker.” 

“As a side line, yes. His great work, however—his life work—is 
running this college. I am his assistant. The student body consists of 
our two wonderful babies.” 

Father Casey heaved a hearty sigh of relief, so hearty that it sounded 
like a grunt. 

“Thank God! I always knew you had sense.” 

The rectory parlor rang with her laughter. She always enjoyed 
getting a rise out of her good pastor. Immediately she grew serious. 
The solicitous mother-light kindled in her eyes. 

“Please, Father, will you advise me in the matter. I don’t want to 
make any mistake. When I ask my husband about my doubts, he always 
says: Go and see the priest.” 

“Yes. Well, now, how old are your babies?” 

“Teresina is two years and six months. Roger was one year old 
on the feast of our Blessed Mother. Some of the neighbors say I begin 
too young teaching them religion.” 

“You cannot begin too soon. Blessed is the Catholic who was sur- 
rounded by religious influences from the very moment of his birth... I 
do not know how she did it, but I do know that my own mother had 
made me a staunch Catholic before I was able to talk, even before I 
was old enough to walk. The religious and moral formation we owe 
to our parents in our earliest years, exercises a predominant influence 
on our whole later life, an influence apparently out of all proportion to 
its cause.” 

“Yes, Father, I realize how sacred is my privilege, how grave my 
duty. I wish you would give me some direction in the matter.” 

Father Casey squirmed in his chair. He seldom failed to find 
prudent words of counsel at need. But here was a new problem. “Yes 
—well—now, you know, before a child is two years old, I should keep 
rather on broad lines. I wouldn’t, for example, try to make him learn 
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the Apostles Creed or—or—the distinction between a plenary and a 
partial indulgence — ” When the young woman’s merry laughter in- 
terrupted him, he made a wry face and blurted out: “Oh, what’s the 
use! I could tell you how to teach philosophy to a young man of 
twenty ; I might give you some helpful hints on how to teach catechism 
to a lad of ten; but how to get supernatural truths across to a babe-in- 
arms, I should be as clumsy and helpless in that as in getting the little 
darling in and out of his complicated dinner suit. So don’t ask me; 
your own mother heart must show you the way.” 


“All we mothers begin at once trying to teach our babies to be little 
civilized Americans; I do not see why we cannot also begin teaching 
them to be Christians. They must be born with some aptitude; God 
made them for that.” 

“There you have it. That’s the idea. Right out of the catechism. 
God made them to know Him, to love Him, and to serve Him. There’s 
your job. Teach him to do that.” 

“T suppose the teaching should be done in something of that order 
too, should it not, Father?” 

“Yes; first, help them to know God; when they know Him, they can 
more easily learn to love Him; when they love Him, they will gladly 
serve Him. I do not mean that you should take only one point at a 
time. No, you should take all three simultaneously. But, in the be- 
ginning, you should stress knowing God, later on, loving Him, and, 
finally, doing what is right and avoiding what is wrong, that is, serving 
Him.” 

“T think I do that, Father. Listen, and tell me what you think of 
my method. You know, during the long hours every day, when a 
mother is alone wth her baby, she talks to it. You would say we are 
crazy, talking about all kinds of things to a poor little creature that 
cannot understand a word we say. Well, we are mothers, and that’s 
our way. In my talks, I often, very often, bring in something about 
God. Supposing the baby does not understand, God does. And I find 
that talking to my baby about God is the very best kind of prayer and 
meditation for myself. When baby grows older and begins to take an 
interest in things, I use that interest to direct his little mind to God. 
In the morning, when I lift him out of his crib and carry him to the 
open window to see the bright new day, the trees, and flowers, I tell him 
God made all that for us. In the spring, when we see the first robins 
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on the lawn, I explain to him how God told them to go away where 
they could keep warm during the winter and brought them back in the 
spring. We are always at the window, baby and I, to watch his father 
drive away to work. We wave goodby, then we look up to heaven and 
ask God to take care of Daddy during the day and bring him safe home 
at night.” 

“And object lessons,” the priest suggested. “Nowadays everybody 
puts so much stress on object lessons.” 

“T have no end of object lessons. The little altar on which we put 
flowers and before which we say our prayers—the crucifix—the statue 
of our Blessed Mother—the picture of the Holy Family, and of Tere- 
sina’s Patron and of the Guardian Angel—the beads I say while putting 
baby to sleep—the medals the babies must always wear. When I kiss 
the children goodnight, I bless them and sprinkle them and their little 
beds with holy water. Teresina has grown so accustomed to it that 
she very promptly reminds me if I forget. And then, of course, the 
church. That is our gold mine of object lessons. We, I and the babies, 
prefer to go there in the early afternoon, when very few people are 
present. Then we can visit all the altars and talk to Jesus and the 
saints, and talk about them too. Sometimes we walk from station to 
station, and we pity poor Jesus and promise never to be bad because 
that is why He had to suffer.” 

“And bed-time stories ?” 

“Surely! Bed-time stories and get-up-time stories and any-old-time 
stories. You know, Father, children do love stories, that is, as soon as 
they begin to understand. And I think they understand Mother’s way 
of telling a story much sooner than people think.” 

“Then you tell them something else besides Bre’r Rabbit tales.” 

“Bre’r Rabbit tales! Why fill their baby minds with a lot of goofy 
trash while we could be relating true stories that would leave an indelible 
impression and help them to grow up better men and women? As for 
myself, I have promptly forgotten almost everything else I ever learned, 
but not the stories my mother told me—stories about the Baby Jesus, 
about what He did when He grew to be a boy and afterwards a man— 
stories about His Mother and His Foster Father St. Joseph. Yes, and 
stories about all the things that happened to St. Paul when he went 
around telling people of God, and about St. Pancratius and the panther, 
and about St. Tarcisius bringing Jesus from the church to a sick man 
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and how the pagan boys killed him for protecting Jesus, and about St. 
Agnes: she was just a girl; the soldiers could not find handcuffs small 
enough; her little hands would keep slipping out while the pagans were 
leading her away to kill her because she would not give up being a 
Christian, and so many, many other things. They are as vivid before 
my mind now as the day I heard them. I try to tell them to my own 
children the way my mother told them to me.” 

“Tf you take the life of Our Lord and the lives of the saints, you 
will find enough stories to keep you going for quite some time.” 

“Father, it really makes no difference whether I have a great supply 
or not. Little children enjoy hearing the same story over and over 
again. When there is a story they particularly fancy, they would far 
rather have you repeat that than tell them a new one. Teresina’s favor- 
ite story is Christmas night, with the angels and the shepherds, when 
God was a little baby like Roger. She never, never tires of hearing it.” 

“Tt is certain these stories affect their later lives.” 

“Absolutely. I know that all I heard in school and church about 
obedience to parents did not make me perform distasteful duties. But 
the remembrance of how nicely the Child Jesus did what His Mother 
and St. Joseph told Him, that nearly always won me.” 

“Mothers would save themselves many a later heart-ache if they 
would devote more time to telling their little ones stories about Our 
Lord and the saints.” 

“And, believe me, those kiddies are going to need every help an early 
Christian training can give them, if they want to keep their faith and 
their decency when they face the modern world. I had to go to work 
as soon as I got out of school—and I know.” 

“Tt was not ‘Baby Bunting’ or “The Cat and the Fiddle’ that carried 
you safely through the fire of temptation?” 

“Tt certainly was not.” Mrs. Radle was emphatic. ‘Whenever I 
see a young mother making big stupid calfs-eyes at her baby and telling 
him a lot of rot about Bre’r Rabbit and Bre’r Wolf, I—I—Oh, I could 
scream at her and pull ‘her hair.” 

“Those foolish women do not know it, but they are simply falling 
in line with the diabolical movement to exclude God entirely from all 
education. It is no accident; it is all part of a well planned campaign 
that these nature stories, with never a word about God, have become so 
popular in press and radio. Yes, and what kind of children’s books 
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clutter up the stores at Christmas time? What kind of books are used 
in the public kindergartens ?” ; 

“Ah, Father, I know only too well—dogs and ducks and railroad 
engines and impossibly little boys and girls making puppy love to each 
other. I have burned up dozens of them. Every time our bachelor 
uncles come, they must bring one of those silly books. We keep a few 
that are not too utterly silly, and we enoy them at times, for the babies 
and I are not fanatics. We are ready for every kind of innocent fun. 
But how often the children throw aside pictures of birds and dogs and 
ask for the ‘Baby Jesus Book’ or the ‘Blessed Mother Book.’ Then I 
slip out to the next room and listen to Teresina telling Roger all about 
it, and making him kiss the pictures, and squealing at him when he tears 
them.” 

“Mrs. Radle, this college of yours is a more complicated institution 
than I had ever realized. And, best of all, the job of raising Catholic 
babies is one of the most efficient methods of making good Catholics 
of Daddy and Mother.” 

“T have not the least doubt about it. If ever I had a doubt it got 
jolted out of me the day I eavesdropped on a lecture Teresina was giv- 
ing to Roger. ‘You’re not such a very good boy. You and Mother 
didn’t say grace before dinner today.’ That lecture apparently made 
little impression on Roger, but I can assure you it made a lasting im- 
pression on me. A brief examination of conscience showed me that a 
half-dozen duties, all claiming my attention at once, had made me im- 
patient that day. I had told Daddy and Teresina to go ahead and eat. 
When finally I snatched up Roger and sat down to join them, I forgot 
to make the sign of the cross myself and of course failed to take Roger’s 
chubby hand and make him bless himself. I told Daddy this story on 
the quiet, and since then we have both been model Catholics, at least 
while Teresina is about. No more wise-cracking about holy things, 
no more mild criticism of priests and sisters, no more lazily putting off 
of night prayers until one is in bed—not with those big brown eyes 
of Teresina’s upon us.” 

“There is a passage in Holy Writ that reads: ‘And a little child 
shall lead them,” said Father Casey. 


There is no other way to enter Heaven than to resign ourselves to 
tribulations until death. 








Gathered at Dawn 


SANCTITY AMONG OUR CHILDREN 
Peter J. Erzic, C.Ss.R. 


XII. 


Not more than four years ago, a lad sat at his little desk and traced 
a device carefully across the cover of his copy book. The device read: 
“The cross in this world, and glory in the next.” This lad was an 
enthusiastic Boy Scout, a boy in every sense of the word, but at the same 
time passionately fond of spiritual things. He steps forth from the 
pages of modern France, a challenge to those of his years, and a fascina- 
tion to those of a riper age. To the American boy he has an appeal 
that cannot be denied—and to the specialist in Boyology he presents the 
combination of two sources of modern chivalry that must eventually 
give us the boy that Christ wants. These two sources are the Eucharist 
and Catholic Boy Work—and the combination is found in a French lad 
who died when barely 14 years old—Albert Loiseau. 


ALBERT LOISEAU (1914-1928) 


Albert was born on April 23, 1914 at Moulins, France, and was 
baptized two days later. From his earliest years people were struck by 
his knowledge of sacred things, and he spoke so seriously about religious 
things that it was a common saying among those who knew him: 
“Albert has the soul of a priest.” 

“As For Meg, I Witt Be A SarntT!” 


The lad had some clearly defined defects of character. That he was 
wilful, incidents from his early years bear ample testimony. He found 
it hard to give in, and had a natural bent toward command. He seemed 
to captain his elder brothers. One day in punishment his mother 
wanted him to kiss the floor; but the lad would not do it, until one of 
his brothers did it first. At another time, his elder brother, Eugene, got 
some rather hard handling from the other boys at school and sought 
refuge with Albert. Albert, only three at the time, consoled his 
brother: “Don’t be afraid; I myself will go and defend you.” Quite 
a piece of bravado from such a lad! But this very fault was the foun- 
dation of a very precious element of his character. His mother and 
teachers used the method of St. Francis de Sales, and changed the 
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object of the tendency, and where once the lad sought himself, he was 
gradually shown how to seek God and perfection. 


Soon he directed his energy towards the “Little Jesus” and delighted 
to step aside “to see” Jesus in the church. This energetic pursuit of 
the things of God grew to such an extent that when he was five years 
old, he was one day asked: 

“Albert, what do you intend to become later on?” 


“I?” came the quick reply, “As for me, I will be a saint!” It was 
characteristic of the lad to be decisive and sure—the boy did not say 
“I would like”—he said “I will be.” 

This very tenacity and energy sometimes were the cause of some 
little acts of violence, or as he called them “his great sins.” But led on 
by his parents and teachers, the lad used the same energy and tenacity 
to correct and conquer these very faults. This warfare wrought such 
a change in his character that in the short span of fourteen years, the 
lad became a real model of sweetness and patience. 

“To be a saint” was the ambition of the lad, and who will say that 
he did not reach ‘his goal? He realized quite early that this meant 
doing what Jesus wanted, and that all fault should be avoided or repaired 
as soon as possible. So successfully did Albert work at this that once 
when he went to confession—this was some time before His First Com- 
munion—he came running into the kitchen and kissed his mother. 
“Mamma, I am so happy,” the dark eyes danced with joy, “my confessor 
told me that I did not ‘commit a sin!” 


DREAMS OF THE ALTAR 


The characteristic of Albert’s piety may be summed up in his intense 
realization of this statement “Jesus is mine, and I am His.” The lad 
did not understand many things, but somehow or other he realized quite 
early that Jesus was within him, and heard all the beats of his heart; 
that he lived by the life of grace. It is the logical explanation of his 
almost continuous thought of Jesus, of the quickening of his heart-beat 
when he spoke of Jesus. We are told that it was a beautiful sight to 
see him say his morning prayers—the lad, completely recollected seemed 
motionless—“Jesus in his heart! Jesus listening to him;” and both 
understood each other. One of the great graces that was his seemed to 
be some sort of realization of those “things” of which Christ spoke as 
being ‘hid from the wise and revealed to the humble. This inwardness, 
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this vivid realization of Christ indwelling and forever giving, ever 
remained the trait of Albert’s spirituality. 

At the age of seven, Albert made his First Communion. No chron- 
icle tells anything further of the event, save that the two were not 
strangers and Communion meant but the fusing point of many desires. 
But we do know that on this day, he gave himself completely to the 
service of the Little Jesus—“Nothing, save only for Him.” 

The call to the priesthood was heard very early in this life. The 
lad had no doubt at all about the sureness of the call, and in order not 
to forget the occasion, he wrote an account of it several years later. 

“One Sunday at elevation, Jesus spoke to my heart, and asked me: 

‘Do you wish to follow me? Would you like to be my priest?’ 

“Yes, Lord,’ I answered, ‘But what will you have me to do?’ 

“You should show good example, struggle against contradictions and 
spread good around you. Do you feel strong enough to do all this?’ 

“Yes, Lord, with your grace.’ 

“Since that day, always at elevation, I feel myself transported with 
joy as if I were in heaven; and every Sunday morning at Communion 
Jesus speaks to me about it. . .” 

And further on in this document the lad puts the question to himself : 
“Why do I want to be a priest?” It is illuminating to see the reasons 
he gives: to spread good around me; to lead those in error to the true 
light ; to serve Jesus more closely since I know of no joy comparable to 
that when the priest holds the body of the Lord in his hands; to suffer 
for love of God. The ideal of the priesthood grew day by day, so that 
he could not bear to hear a priest criticized, and even asked grownups 
who indulged in such criticism to discontinue it. It hurt the lad so 
much that he would cry, and people wondered why he should cry “for 
so small a thing!” When Albert was thirteen years old he entered an 
essay contest, the subject of which was “The Priest.” Without any 
help whatever, sketching the portrait of the priest of his desire, Albert 
wrote a remarkable essay. It is a child’s picture, but a child that had 
imprisoned in his words the heart-desire of the greatest Priest of all. 

CRUSADER OF THE EUCHARIST 


When Albert was seven years old he lost his father. Mrs. Loiseau 
was heartbroken by the loss; but Albert and his elder brother tried to 
comfort her with the assurance that now she had both of them who loved 
her dearly. Just how sincere this assurance was, can be gauged by the 
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fact that this mother later acknowledged that from that day Albert did 
not cause her the least pain. 

Soon after this, the family moved to Angers where Albert attended 
the school of St. James. His gayety and high spirits made him a favor- 
ite of the yard. But he was a born Apostle. When he went to Com- 
munion on Sunday he noted that his companions of yesterday were not 
there. Soon after you could notice how quite frequently Albert would 
stop in the middle of a rollicking game and speak rather seriously to 
some of the lads. The Communion rail gradually saw more of them, 
and thus the Eucharistic Crusade was born. Albert became the model 
Crusader living into his life the motto of this organization: Pray, 
Communicate, Sacrifice yourself, Be an apostle. 

“Did you say your prayers this morning?” mother asked him one 
morning. 

“Why mamma,” and a little hurt feeling showed itself in the wide 
eyes; “my eyes are scarcely open when my prayer is already said.” 

He had quite an original method in saying his rosary, which was one 
of his daily devotions. Before every decade he would make a special 
intention, for sinners, for the sick, and so on; he would even repeat some 
ejaculatory prayer after each Hail Mary asking for the conversion of 
sinners or for some other intention. 

Communion was a genuine joy to him. He felt a peculiar impulse 
of joy at the elevation of every Mass, and this same joy was felt at every 
Communion. When he made his last Communion in the church he 
was so weak that his mother had to help him walk to the Communion 
rail. When he came home, he was so exhausted that he had to go to 
bed; but his face was radiant. ‘“O Mamma, I was transported with joy 

I was so happy that I wanted to cry out with very joy!” So 
vividly did he realize the value of Communion, that at thirteen he used 
to make this petition when he came from the Rail; “O Jesus, the great- 
est grace I ask of you, is to communicate daily . . . and to make me 
suffer.” The more one reads this life, the more one is convinced that 
Albert was gifted with that “taste” of joy which Christ réserves for his 
intimate friends. Read the 34th chapter of the third book of the Imi- 
tation of Christ, and you will be reading a chapter of the biography of 
Albert Loiseau. And when you read, marvel at the sanctity with which 
God has gifted our children! 


Sacrifice became a habit with him, and he had a little booklet in 
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which he used to keep his accounts. But when he was on his sickbed 
the little hand could no more hold a pen to tabulate the numbers. “I 
can no longer count the sacrifices which I make,” he acknowledged, 
“but I mark them in general; Jesus ought well to know the number.” 
This spirit of sacrifice when Jesus tore him away from all that he loved, 
and tied him to a bed of helpless pain! 

“To Serve! NotH1nG SAvE To SERVE Gop!” 


This spirit of the apostle sought new strength in a nationwide 
organization, called Scoutism. Albert kept several small notebooks, 
but contrived to destroy them before he died. One only escaped his 
destroying hand—‘“The Little Book of my Conversations with Jesus.” 
On the very first page of this booklet, we read his guiding principle: 
“To think of others oftener than of myself.” And when Albert dis- 
covered that an organization was spreading itself among the Catholic 
boys of France, and that the watchword of this organization was “to 
serve,” the lad did not rest till he had been enrolled among the Scouts 
of France. He became an enthusiastic Scout, and learned to recognize 
the Gospel law in the code of honor, service and sincerity, purity, obe- 
dience, and courage. He anxiously awaited the day of his “oath;” but 
before the day came, he was prostrate with illness. But the entire Scout 
troop crowded into the little room on that day of the 25th of March, 
and Albert had the happiness to take the Scout Oath: 


“Upon my honor, with the grace of God, I pledge myself to serve 
to the best of my ability God, the Church and my Country; to help my 
neighbor in all circumstances and to observe the Scout Law.” 

And the Loiseau household was moved with emotion to hear the 
lads close the ceremony in the sick room with the words from a hymn: 
O Lord we love You without cease 
With boundless love and true; 

Safeguard the promise newly made, 
O Lord, ’tis made for You! 


TESTING THE SCOUT 


Albert had not long to wait to put his promise into effect. Illness 
kept him to his bed and he schooled himself to smile amid pain and 
discomfort. One day amid a good deal of provocation he remained 
perfectly patient. That evening he acknowledged to his mother: “I 
did not believe that I could be so patient! If I had not been a Scout, I 
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believe I could not have held out!” Yet we will totally misunderstand 
the goodness of this lad, if we interpret this control to motives merely 
natural or to the pride of achievement. The secret must be found else- 
where: “I love Jesus so much! . . . I want to show unbelievers what 
a little Christian should be.” At times this varied, and he would 
express the same thing in these words: “I wish also to show what it 
means to be a Scout.” 

When during the Easter holidays the scouts were at camp, he wrote 
in his little Book of Conversations: “Jesus I offer you this sorrow of 
not being able to go to camp . . . for the conversion of an unbeliever.” 
This desire to suffer for Christ and to help towards the conversion of 
sinners consecrated the four months that Albert was confined to his 
sick bed. He gathered during this time a remarkable amount of sacri- 
fice, and acquired a knowledge of the value of suffering that is indeed 
surprising. His cheerfulness and serenity were so constant that people 
used to visit him for the sole purpose of being edified. He asked his 
mother to place a cross near his bed where he might see it, and the lad 
seemed lost in converse with Christ on the Cross. The realization that 
the greatest Crusader of all lifted a world to Himself while He was 
nailed helpless to a Cross, gave Albert the key to the value of his own 
sufferings. In fact, he actually loved his illness: ‘“O how I love my 
illness!” And yet the lad was so weak that he could not even sit up in 
bed; he coughed almost continuously and that with very great pain; 
he could take scarcely any nourishment, and his breath was often 
labored and painful. And yet “Oh how I love my illness! Yes I do 
love it because in suffering my thought goes naturally to Jesus!” 


The pain his sufferings caused his mother was deeply felt by Albert. 
Many a time he would have cried out for very pain, but did not do so 
because mother sat at his side. On some nights he would keep his 
eyes shut so that his mother would leave the room and take some rest, 
although his pain continued through the night. 

But to gauge the sacrifice of this lad, we must understand his energy, 
his love of action, his desire of the apostolate. He had such a wonder- 
ful ideal of life. He wanted to do so much for Christ and for souls. 
He saw life as the time in which man is given to reach this ideal of 
sacrifice, of giving of self, and yet he was called on to sacrifice this 


very life—the apostolate and the priesthood must forever remain a 
dream ! 
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Tue Hour oF CoMPLiINnEe 


Albert never gave up hope of a cure and for that reason he accom- 
panied the pilgrimage to Lourdes in May, 1928. Surely Our Blessed 
Mother would cure him—he was certain of it. Everyone was moved 
to see the slight, pale lad, whose face was always lit with a smile. 
Everyone knew that only a miracle could restore the lad to health. 
Albert, however, supremely confident, lived with Our Lady during those 
blessed days. There was no trace of anxiety or anguish in his prayer ; 
he was calm and resigned. The last visit to the Grotto was one of the 
most moving scenes of the pilgrimage. Albert knelt there before Our 
Lady; his lips did not move in prayer; his rosary did not slip through 
his fingers; the lad was speaking to the Mother of God. Finally the 
little head was lowered and tears coursed down his cheeks. Our Lady 
of Lourdes would not cure him; the Mother of God awaited the com- 
ing of Albert in heaven. 

Perhaps Albert had some presentiment of this, for when he re- 
turned home he said to his aunt: 

“You know, I am sure of going to heaven!” But the aunt showed 
surprise at such a declaration. 

“T tell you, Iam sure . . . certain” came the firm reply. “I will be 
smuggled in.” The aunt did not know what to say; so the lad con- 
tinued: “See, I will have two mantles to cover me, that of the Blessed 
Virgin, and that of St. Therese of the Infant Jesus.” 

Yet the lad seemed always to have some hope of a miracle. When 
able to read, he would ask for Latin books “so as not to fall too far 
behind.” He would dream of the apostolate and elaborate plans of 
action. To his mother he one day confided: “I will be a missionary. 
I tell you, I will convert sinners and I will save many souls.” 

But one day Albert became so pale and his breath became so labored, 
that a priest was called and Extreme Unction was administered. The 
lad’s piety was angelic, and he answered all the prayers. After the 
ceremony was over he made this acknowledgment to his mother: “I 
hesitated a moment in the bottom of my heart . . . I wanted to make 
only a partial act of abandonment .. . but I have corrected myself. 
I have abandoned all . . . all! O how peaceful I am!” And closing 
his eyes, he added: “The good God has given me life, He is well able 
to give it back to me again. It belongs to Him!” 

The danger passed, and once again Albert spoke of the apostolate. 
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He would be an Oblate of Mary, and an oblate he did actually become on 
that very day, but in a way different than he might have expected. That 
afternoon his breath became short and painful. The confessor was 
called, and Albert could scarcely speak. While those about him seemed 
moved and fearful, this lad looked at death without fear, and he himself 
told those about his bed: “Say the prayers.” These were his last 
words. He gave one long last kiss to his crucifix, the thin hands fell 
limp upon the counterpane, a last gasp, and the little Crusader had found 
his Grail. It was Friday, June 22, 1928, the Octave day of the Feast of 
the Sacred Heart. 
BENEDICAMUS DomINO 


What God holds in store for the lad who said “I will convert sinners, 
I will save many souls,” we cannot say. Several conversions have 
already followed. But whatever his apostolate may be, we know that 
the memory of this lad will be productive of great results. Giving the 
correct purpose of all Boy Work, he has summed up in himself the 
perfect coordination of the natural and supernatural in the boy’s char- 
acter. To the American boy, restless with life, craving activity, he tells 
how that activity seeks its highest achievement in God; to the lad that 
wants to do and dare, he points to the fields that are white with the 
harvest ; to the lad that yearns to be of service, he tells of a service that 
is beyond compare; to the lad that is called on to suffer and sacrifice, 
he tells of his interpretation of the cross. 

To all he stands as a living ideal, to each and every American boy 
an example of what he himself might be. Developed in the virtues 
with which our boys are enriched, and corrected in his faults, nourished 
by the Eucharist and taught to seek his ideals among the stars, who will 
say that the beautiful career of Albert Loiseau stands beyond the grasp 
of our sterling and loveable American boy? To some he may seem 
something “super ;” but for our American boy let us make him a herit- 
age! 


The most agreeable of all companies is a simple, frank man, without 
any high pretensions to oppressive greatness; one who loves life and 
understands the use of it, obliging alike at all hours; above all, of a 
golden temper, and steadfast as an anchor. For such a one we gladly 
exchange the greatest genius, the most brilliant wit, the profoundest 
thinker.—Lessing. 





Why All These Laws? 


F. E. Bieter, C.Ss.R. 





The laws of the Church are 
often misunderstood by Cath- 
olics. To foster a clearer un- 
derstanding of these laws, the 
Rev. F. E. Bieter, C.Ss.R., pro- 
fessor of Canon Law in the Re- 
demptorist Seminary, will write 
a series of articles explaining 
them. His first articles deal 
with the canons covering ihe 
administration of the Sacra- 
ments. 





An ecclesiastical law, called a 
canon, is a regulation made by the 
Church for the spiritual good of 
the faithful. It is not hard to see 
that such guiding norms are indis- 
pensable. Civil laws are necessary. 
No state could exist without them. 
Still the state and its laws are based 
on reason alone. [If all citizens con- 
stantly acted reasonably, fewer or- 











dinances would be required. But 
even then some laws would be nec- 
essary. For opinions would often differ widely as to what is reason- 
able; moreover, men are free, so that they will not always do what is 
known to be fair and just. 





In the Church regulatory laws are even more necessary than in the 
state. For the Church is a supernatural society. Although 
the doctrines of Faith are not contrary to reason, still they 
are above reason. Accordingly the faithful would have to 
consult more than right reason to learn what is the proper thing to do. 
The teachings of Faith must guide their actions. But “Faith cometh 
by hearing.” The faithful must be taught the truths revealed from 
the beginning. Nor will the teacher’s task be finished when he has 
made known what God has spoken. He must guide the faithful along 
the paths of supernatural virtue. The highest spiritual good of Chris- 
tians could not be attained without the laws that the Church has so 
wisely made. 


Necessity 
of 


laws 


Laws seek to promote the good of all. But individual interests often 
Nahe conflict. It will be the duty of the prudent legislator to de- 
of termine the middle course where the greatest number will be 
laws reasonably benefited. Virtue, too, seeks the golden mean. Ex- 
cess or defect destroys the virtue. Many of the laws the Church has 
made direct the faithful in practicing virtue. Therefore, their chief 
purpose is to forbid extremes. Personal rights are also sacred. Cath- 
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olics have many such rights. It will be the duty of public authority 
not to interfere with these rights but to safeguard the greatest liberty 
in the free exercise of them. Still liberty can degenerate into license. 
Again the legislative office will be to determine the middle region be- 
tween despotism and harmful indulgence where the greatest good can 
be secured for all. The chief purpose of Church laws thus becomes 
evident. It is to procure the greatest spiritual good for the greatest 
number by setting up mandatory precautions against both excessive 
rigor and destructive laxity. 
THE CHurcH Law on BaPTisM 


How well the Church has steered the middle course, is evident from 
the first canon on the administration of baptism. It is canon 738. The 
first paragraph of this canon reads: 

“The ordinary minister of solemn baptism is the priest; but its ad- 
ministration is reserved to the parish priest or to another priest dele- 
gated by the parish priest or the local Ordinary, which delegation is 
legitimately presumed in case of necessity.” 

1. The ordinary minister of baptism is the priest. The reason is 
evident. It was to priests, namely, to the apostles, that Christ said: 
“Going, therefore, teach ye all nations, baptizing them in the name of 
the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.” Baptism is the 
most necessary sacrament. It is desirable, then, that we have the highest 
possible assurance that it has been administered correctly. This the 
Church secures for us by insisting that baptism be usually administered 
by a priest. It has happened when the minister was not a Catholic 
priest, that rose-petals or cologne was poured over the head of the 
person to be baptized. Of course, such a ceremony means nothing. 
It is, therefore, a wise regulation that ordinarily baptism must be con- 
ferred by a priest. 

2. But it is equally wise to provide as this canon implies and a 
later canon expressly states, that in case of necessity, a layman may 
lawfully administer baptism. Otherwise many an infant would have 
to die without baptism. 

3. But why reserve the administration of baptism to the parish 
priest? Baptism initiates a person into the Church. Only a baptized 
person can receive the other sacraments validly or exercise the rights 
of a Christian in the Church. When the interests and welfare of others 
are at stake, it is often important to make sure that a person is validly 
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baptized. Such cases arise when a Catholic wishes to become a priest, 
or to contract marriage, or to enter a religious order. A certificate of 
baptism from the parish church where he was baptized is the easiest 
and surest proof of baptism. Therefore, the Church insists that every 
child should be baptized in the parish church of its parents if this can 
conveniently be done. And in every case the parish priest must care- 
fully keep a record of every baptism. Is this restriction reasonable? 
Surely. For if priests at random might baptize children and converts, 
where could convenient and reliable records be kept? ‘The law as it 
stands gives the best solution of the difficulties. 


4. And still, if the parish priest in person had to perform all the 
baptisms within his parish, that, too, would at times cause inconvenience, 
delay or danger. There are many good reasons why a pastor may be 
absent for atime. Or he is sick. Or the parish is too large to be cared 
for by one priest. In these and similar cases it is well that another 
priest be commissioned by the pastor or the bishop to administer bap- 
tism. And if there should be danger of a child’s dying without baptism 
before the pastor could be reached, then surely it is wise that the law 
provide that any priest at hand may baptize the child, presuming the 
pastor’s permission to do so. | 

Thus in this short canon, the Church has wonderfully provided for 
the orderly and reliable reception of the first and most necessary of the 
sacraments. If the law were stricter or easier possibilities of harm and 
danger would quickly arise. 

Why all these laws? The immense benefits secured to Catholics by 
this one little canon can hardly be overestimated. The old Church is a 
kind and wise mother. 


FOR THE HEATHEN 





The well-dressed man in the front pew grunted when the plate came 
around. 

“I’m not giving anything,” he said irritably, “I'll contribute to my 
own parish—that’s all. I don’t believe in these special collections for 
missions.” 

The usher pushed the plate nearer. 

“Take something, then,” he whispered encouragingly, “This collec- 
tion is for the heathen.” 
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Apostle of the Lepers 


THE REVEREND PETER DONDERS, C-.Ss.R. 
N. Govers, C.Ss.R. 


God rewarded this faith of His Servant in a wonderful manner. 
Once when Father Donders urged an Indian to have his child baptized in 
order to secure to it the happiness of heaven, the Indian asked : “Where, 
then, are my ancestors detained, since without Baptism one cannot be 
saved? Father Donders simply replied: “Unless a man be baptized he 
cannot enter the kingdom of God.” “In that case,” rejoined the Indian, 
“T shall never deliver my child to be christened. Better to stay out of 
heaven with my ancestors than to enjoy eternal happiness without them.” 
This answer pained the zealous missionary, but he did not give up hope. 
He persuaded the Indian to assist at Holy Mass, which he was about 
to celebrate. And lo! the hard heart was softened. “After Holy 
Mass,” relates Father Donders, “the red-skin said to his wife, “The 
child must be baptized,’ and accordingly I baptized it immediately after 
my thanksgiving.” 

After the Mass was finished, he would give an instruction. To pre- 
vent this instruction from being too dry, and to gain the attention of the 
Indians, he would from time to time play a little musical instrument 
which he always carried with him. For the same purpose he made use 
of a picture-book which represented the principal events of the Old and 
the New Testaments. It was not an easy task to instruct these abori- 
gines. “Several hundred times,” he tells us, “one must repeat for them 
the Our Father, before they succeed in retaining any of it.” At times 
he assembled them altogether in one place, at others he went round to 
the huts and would stop in each about half an hour. What angelic 
patience in the missionary ! 


Rev. Father Verbeek, who accompanied him on his journeys, says: 
“Father Donders’ patience is inexhaustible. It is the Our Father and 
again the Our Father without end: then the Hail Mary in the same 
unending repitition; then again singing or playing his musical instru- 
ment. In this work he is unequalled.” And after a Confirmaton trip 
to the Indians, Right Rev. Bishop Swinkels writes: “The patience dis- 
played by Rev. Father Donders while instructing these people cannot be 
sufficiently admired.” More than once, however, was his patience put to a 
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severe test. Once he was trying his utmost to persuade an Indian of 
the truths of our Holy Faith. All his talking proved fruitless. Finally 
he took the crucifix and showing it to the pagan, he said: “Behold 
here the good God who has suffered and died for you.” “Let me see, 
Father,” replied the Indian. Taking the Crucifix into his hands and 
looking at it intently a few moments, he said: “He must have been 
a bad man, must He not, Father? If he had not been a bad man they 
never would have nailed Him to the cross.” If the Servant of God 
had lost his temper on such occasions, who would have blamed him? 
But no; he remained calm. He bowed his head reverently to the image 
of the Saviour and prayed for the unfortunate creature who blasphemed 
what he did not understand. Once more he returned to the task of 
converting the poor fellow; for, at all events, he would not let the devil 
gain any ground. And God blessed his efforts and fervent prayers. 
The next time Father Donders visited the settlement the man embraced 
the Faith and received Baptism. He is still living (1914), an exemplary 
Christian. If the patience of the Servant of God was great, great too 
was .his power with God. 
CHAP. XIII. A BITTER STRUGGLE 


The Indian population of Surinam comprises the three tribes called 
respectively the Arawaks, the Waraos and the Caribs. Among all these 
the Servant of God preached the Gospel; but more especially among 
the last named, who were more numerous and lived nearer Batavia. 
The difficulties which he encountered in dealing with the other two 
tribes were not insurmountable; for being mild by nature, they listened 
eagerly to the lessons of the Gospel. Wherever the missionary met 
them, his labors among them bore fruits. 

The settlement of Maratacca was above all a source of the greatest 
consolation to the priest. On his first visit he baptized thirty-six chil- 
dren; on his second he baptized twenty-five adults and blessed sixteen 
marriages. Two of these Indians had each two wives at the same time; 
but they at once dismissed one of them in order not to be deprived of 
the grace of Baptism. In a short time the entire settlement was Chris- 
tion. 

But if it was relatively easy to convert these two tribes, the diffi- 
culties which he encountered in the conversion of the Caribs were all 
the greater. That was to prove an extremely difficult task. Still he 
placed his confidence in God, and God more than once proved that he 
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had not trusted in vain. In order to win the hearts of the Indians, he 
was accustomed, as we have said elsewhere, to distribute among them 
clothing and other little presents. The Caribs were eager enough to 
accept these presents, but they were quite indifferent about what the 
Missionary planned to do for their souls. 


Rev. Father Verbeek, who accompanied the Servant of God on a 
visit to the Wagombo River, a tributary of the Coppename, says in 
his report: “Baptized three children in the first camp, only one com- 
municant in the second; thirty, most of them children, came to church 
in the third. About fifty Indians lived on the opposite bank of the 
River. We went to invite them to come to the services. Only one, a 
child of about seven years, crossed the river by himself in a wood-skin; 
he was followed by another Indian. The rest refused to answer our 
invitation.” 

Conditions were not much better along the Tibiti River, another 
tributary of the Coppename. The same writer tells us: “For eight 
years the Caribs had been the object of Rev. Father Donders’ care. 
We met them as they were setting out to cut wood for which they 
received in exchange liquor, gunpowder, clothing and similar articles. 
We summoned them to come to the services; but they went to their 
work instead. Only a few Surinam people and four Indians answered 
our invitation. On our return to Calabash Creek we met four Indian 
camps. With one or two exceptions, no one, either great or small, paid 
any attention to us.” What may have been the cause of this utter 
indifference? First of all, their intense passion for intoxicating drink. 
The alcoholic beverage of the Indians is called Tapana. It is prepared 
in the following manner: The whole village gathers together in one 
place, and squat about a large dugout placed in the midst. The women 
bring baskets of casava bread. Everyone present takes a piece and be- 
gins to chew it. The chewed mass is returned to the dugout. When 
the dugout contains a sufficient quantity of this dainty (?) preparation, 
water and the juice of the sugar-cane are added. The dugout is then 
completely covered with leaves. Fermentation sets in, and after two 
days the “tapana” is ready for use. It is drunk on festivals, after a 
hunting party, on visits paid them by neighboring Indians, and on the 
occasion of a general mourning; and not only the men, but the women 
and even the children feast upon this delicious beverage. Meanwhile 
one of them begins a song which is taken up and continued by the 
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entire assembly in a dull monotone, their feet moving forward and back- 
ward to the measure of the time. The dancing and feasting last till 
the whole village is in a state of intoxication. 


Brother Alphonsus tells us that the Servant of God once came upon 
them in this brutal condition. “After two days’ rowing,” he writes, 
“we arrived at the Carib settlement situated on the bank of the Tibiti 
River. We were greatly disappointed when we found all of them, wives 
and children included, overpowered by strong drink.” 

The priest went to them in their huts. After a fruitless walk of 
two hours, during which he entreated them to leave their hammocks, 
he began to say Holy Mass. It was already half-past eleven. Not an 
Indian appeared. When we left the settlement, I said to the priest: 
“If you manage to make anything of these people, you may look upon 
it as a great success indeed.” “Indeed,” he replied, “I think I shall be 
obliged to leave them.” Yet he did not. He continued to visit them, 
hoping against all hope. Was not he himself convinced of the barren- 
ness of this field of labor? He was. But he trusted in God. “With 
God,” he wrote, “all things are possible.” With the help of the good 
God, I trust to be able to give a more favorable report of them in a 
short time. Let us pray and continue to pray, relying entirely on the 
power and mercy of God.” 

Another obstacle in the way of preaching the Gospel was of a more 
serious nature. Wherever the Gospel is preached to the pagans, their 
priests prove to be the avowed enemies of the new teaching; for all 
their influence and all their profitable practices are about to be done away 
with, So it was in the present instance. Their priests, called “piai,” 
who pretend to be in daily communication with the good and evil spirits, 
tried to keep their people enslaved to all kinds of superstition. They 
began a formal opposition against the Servant of God, making use in 
the first place of the devilish weapon of lying. They made their tribes- 
men believe that the Missionary would carry off with him all the chil- 
dren whom they would offer to be baptized. The result was that on 
the arrival of the priest, mothers hid their children from sight. “The 
Indians,” writes Father Donders, “seeing that this was untrue, their 
priests insisted that the children would die.” Indeed, there was some 
appearance of truth in this, since Baptism was often administered to 
the children in danger of death. But God Himself came to the defense 
of His Servant. “It often happened,” continues Father Donders, “that 
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children who were sick, nay, those whose condition was hopeless, re- 
covered health upon being baptized.” 

Sister Antonine relates a striking instance, which she had learned 
from the lips of Father Donders himself. “One day when he arrived at 
one of the settlements, he found a “piai” engaged in trying to cure a 
sick child. About evening the sorcerer entered a turreted hut con- 
structed for the purpose. In one hand he carried his “gods,” a small 
wooden vessel with a straight handle, made of the fruit of the calabash 
tree. The gourd was filled with small pebbles, each of which designated 
a special spirit. The whole night through he shook this rattle, while 
with his voice he imitated the cries of different animals. He sang and 
screamed and made such an infernal racket that it almost drove one 
crazy. They believed that, by dint of the noise, the evil spirits are put to 
flight and the good ones invited to come. For the latter, hearing the noise 
that the sorcerer makes, are moved to pity and inclined to come to his 
aid. From them he learns what herbs he has to employ to cure the 
sick person. In the morning the sorcerer appeared again, and he was 
at once led in triumph to his hammock. Lying in his hammock, he 
made known to those about him what he needed, namely, some time for 
rest and a few presents. After receiving the presents and enjoying his 
rest, he began his conjurations over the sick child. When all his magic 
art was exhausted, Father Donders drew near and asked permission of 
the parents to baptize the child. ‘Never, Missionary,” they replied, 
“for in that case the child will surely die.” Moved by the spirit of God 
the priest insisted and promised that the child would be restored to 
health. He obtained the permission, baptized the child, and in that very 
instant it was restored to perfect health. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 





NEXT MONTH 


Catholics and Prohibition — 


Some pertinent reflections on the Catholic attitude to- 
wards prohibition and abstinence by the genial pastor— 
Father Tim Casey. 


Pope Pius XI — Man of Science — 


The second of the series of articles by the Rev. August 
Zeller on the present Pope. 

















Houses 


THE HOUSE OF CONTRADICTION 
D. F. Miter, C.Ss.R. 


XV 


Between Russell Pierce and Jack, his mother’s adopted boy, there 
seemed to be mutual love at first sight. On the night the former re- 
turned home from the Seminary for his vacation, he and his mother 
sat up in the boy’s room until almost midnight. Jack had climbed out 
of bed and onto Russell’s knee, and there he remained while mother 
and son talked of the innumerable things that make conversation a 
headlong affair between loved ones reunited. 

Again and again the talk turned, as was natural, upon Jack’s father. 
Pauline described him minutely from various viewpoints, relating little 
incidents out of his conduct to clarify her descriptions. Russell watched 
with particular interest the queer little smile on his mother’s lips as she 
spoke of Lisle (as she sometimes called him). The smile was a mix- 
ture of irony, dislike and sympathy. 

Before they realized how time was passing, it was close to twelve 
o’clock. Jack had gone to sleep on Russell’s knee—his head nestling in 
the hollow of his arm. Russell laid him down on the bed gently. 
Drowsily the boy opened his eyes for a moment and reached out to cling 
to his arm. 

“Time to go to sleep, big boy,” said Russell, soothingly. “We'll see 
you in the morning.” 

With a last contented look at his new brother, Jack closed his eyes 
and was asleep almost immediately. 


The next few days were busy ones for Russell. After his talk with 
Eddie O’Brien and the long conversation with his mother, he had de- 
cided to take it upon himself to iron out the situation that had been 
created among those nearest to him by the entrance into their circle 
of Professor Homer and his boy. The first and most necessary thing 
was to become acquainted with the professor. He had been given a 
fairly complete picture of the man, that had already brought him to 
certain conclusions; but for purposes of strategy he decided he must 
meet him and study him personally. 

He determined, as he called it, to beard the lion in his den. Accord. 
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ingly, on the very morning after his arrival, he looked up Lisle’s apart- 
ment, and without stopping to call from the lobby of the building, 
ascended to his room and knocked on the door. After a moment or two 
Lisle appeared. Over his clothes he had on a worn-old lounging gown 
—several sizes too small for him. In one hand he held a pipe; in the 
other a book with a finger between the leaves. His expression, as he 
faced Russell, was one of surprise and wonder, as it would have been 
for any stranger calling on him at this morning hour. 

With an engaging smile, utterly at his ease, Russell greeted him. 

“I’m Russell Pierce,” he said. “I just got home from the Seminary 
last night. I heard all about you from my mother—and met your boy— 
so I thought I’d run in on you. Do I disturb you?” 

Lisle found himself smiling irresistibly in response to Russell. He 
put his pipe in his mouth and held out his free hand. “I am pleased 
to know you,” he said, not without diffidence. “I have also heard 
something of you.” Then, as if catching himself, he invited: “Won't 
you come in?” 

“Surely,” answered Russell, advancing at once. “We should know 
one another, don’t you think? I’m crazy about that boy of yours.” 

Lisle smiled again. ‘“Yes—you mean Jack—ah—your mother has 
made him what he is.” 

The two men sat down and talked like old friends. Russell followed 
a definite plan in his conversation. He asked first about Lisle’s becom- 
ing a Catholic. For answer he was shown the book Lisle was reading. 
It happened to be “The Faith of Our Fathers.” They talked of that 
for some time. 

Then Russell began to draw him out on other things. They talked 
about Helen Martin. Then about Eddie O’Brien. Eventually the topic 
was swung around until almost without knowing Lisle was speaking 
about Pauline, Russell’s mother. After almost an hour’s visit, Russell 
rose to go. He had the information he wanted, and he knew that he 
had made a friend of Lisle. 

Helen was next on his list of important calls. She would have 
been first had it not been for Russell’s plans. He could never forget 
how she had stood by him and his mother at the time of his father’s 
death. He stopped on his way over to the Martins’ to run in on his 
mother for a few moments. There he found that Helen had already 
called the house three times on the telephone. 
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“Tf she calls again,” Russell said to his mother as he left, “tell her 
I’m on my way.” 

Helen was sitting in the sun parlor with her mother when Russell 
descended boisterously upon them. He took a hand of each and pumped 
them vigorously. . 

“It’s great to see you,” he said, his old boyishness still uppermost ; 
“great—great!” He walked up and down the room smiling and laugh- 
ing as he gazed upon them. “Seems as though I never left, now that 
I’m back.” 

After the greetings and first rush of conversation, Mrs. Martin left 
the room. Russell sat down in a chair beside Helen’s and said seriously : 

“What’s all this, Helen, about you and a certain professor?” 

Helen laughed. Her laugh was too loud to be real. “Oh,” she 
said, “don’t you know? Didn’t you hear?” She laughed again and 
turned her face away from him. Russell arose and stood before her. 

“Well—for the love of—mud!” he blurted out. “Why—why the 
tears?” 

Helen was crying. The laugh had been only a cover—and now it 
was nothing at all. In a moment or two it was all over and she was 
smiling again—ready to talk. But Russell would not let her. 

“Wait,” he said, “I think I can tell you what’s the trouble. See if 
I’m not right.” He sat down again and told her about herself. All she 
could do was gasp and break in on him: 

“How did you know that? Where did you get that?” 

For answer he only said: “It just requires a little figuring, and I 
was always good at figures.” He did not tell her of his interviews with 
Pauline, Eddie, and Lisle. 

By the time he left the Martins’ things were shaping out beauti- 
fully in his mind. He had had a little private talk with Mrs. Martin— 
and unconsciously she confirmed the trend of his convictions. 


Before the day was out he had his second interview with Eddie 
O’Brien. He also spent some time at the rectory with Father Sheldon, 
and from there he held a telephone conversation with the Professor. 
The long evening was spent with his mother and Jack. They took a 
drive out among the winding roads and shadow covered fields and hills 
surrounding the city. It was like old times brought back once more. 
They talked of many things, and when at last Russell prepared to 
retire, it was with a feeling that all was well. . . . He had only to 
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carry out his plans. . . . He lay awake trying to concoct a spectacu- 
lar way in which to do so. 


XVI 


“Air Castle’ was in a festive mood. Chinese lanterns had been 
strung through the veranda and across the lawn down toward the lake. 
They swayed lightly in the evening breeze, and reflected the rays of a 
descending sun through their transparent blue and red and gold. Flow- 
ers adorned every nook and corner of the interior of the house and 
overflowed out upon the porch. A banquet had been spread on a long 
table set up in the living room. It looked like nothing so much as a 
wedding feast. 

It was the first Sunday of Russell Pierce’s vacation. It was pre- 
cisely 6:35 on that Sunday evening when a hilarious group sat down 
to partake of the dinner that was being served by a chef brought out 
from the city. 

At one end of the table sat the pastor of St. Malachy’s, Father 
Sheldon. At the other end was Pauline Pierce, with Jack, her adopted 
boy, at her side. At Father Sheldon’s right was Russell; at his left 
sat Helen Martin. Next to Russell was Eddie O’Brien; next to Helen 
Professor Homer had been placed. Mr. and Mrs. Martin held the 
two remaining places at the table. 

The company had been brought together in a strange way. A few 
days before, each had received an invitation that had been worded as 
follows: 

“Your presence is requested at an announcement dinner to be given 
at ‘Air Castle’ on Sunday evening, July second, nineteen hundred and 
thirty-one, six-thirty o’clock.” 

What the announcement was to be, had not been stated in or out 
of the invitation. Nor was it said who sent the cards, though pre- 
sumably they had come from some one connected with Air Castle. 
Among certain members of the party there was complete mystification— 
and much conjecturing and worrying up to the time of the banquet. 

Now it was being held, and despite the anticipatory tension that 
hung over the festive board, there was merriment in plenty. Helen 
sent her usual barbed shafts of banter hither and yon recklessly. Father 
Sheldon confined himself to sly remarks about blind dates and wild 
goose parties. Russell played too complete an ignorance of what was 
coming to pass. The other members of the party kept a quiet reserve 
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that confined itself to laughter and comment on the sallies of the talka- 
tive ones. Pauline was kept busy with Jack. 

Things went on smoothly and happily through the various courses 
that were deliciously prepared and exquisitely served by the chef. Just 
when twilight was deepening into dark, when the lantern lights had 
been switched on and after the coffee had been served, Russell pushed 
his chair back and rose to his feet. Without a smile he looked over 
the group with a steady eye. All conversation ceased. All eyes turned 
upon him. 

After what seemed to be a long wait, he began to speak. He spoke 
with an assumed dignity, as one in a large hall with an immense audience 
before him. He had poise and ease and a resonant voice. Only the 
faintest of twinkles in his eye betrayed his mirth. 


“Ladies and gentlemen,” he began. Father Sheldon smiled approv- 
ingly. Helen put a handkerchief to her mouth to hide her ready laugh- 
ter. The rest wore a semblance of seriousness. “You have come here 
as a result of an invitation in which this was called an announcement 
dinner. You will learn shortly that it is such indeed; for it is my 
privilege—or shall I call it my responsibility—to make a twofold an- 
nouncement to you regarding members of the company. Friends, give 
me your ears.” 

Helen started handclapping at the pause. Russell looked down at 
her reprovingly and went on: 

“The first announcement is one that is no doubt already known or 
suspected by some of you. It regards one in your midst who a short 
time ago was a stranger to us all—but who in that short time has won 
a great deal of affection and esteem. I refer to the eminent scholar, 
Professor Lisle Homer of Steele University. With his own kind con- 
sent and the reverend Pastor’s confirmation, I am permitted to announce 
his entrance into the one, holy, Catholic and apostolic Church of our 
Fathers by the reception of the Sacrament of Baptism on next Sunday. 
You are all invited to attend.” 


The professor received the congratulations of his new friends shyly, 
but with a happy smile. He was already a Catholic at heart; by his 
prayer and study he had almost come to feel the blood of the age-old 
mother Church coursing through his veins; it gave him the sense of 
security—of peace and certainty, the lack of which had made him so 
colorless a character before. He felt that he belonged now—belonged 
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to those whom he had long and almost unknowingly admired. He made 
a nice little speech when called upon by Russell and sat down blushing. 
Then Russell arose once more. This time he had a more difficult time 
concealing his mirth. 

“The second announcement is of a different nature. It invelves two 
members of the party. I hesitate to make it.” 

He took out a handkerchief and touched it to his brow. For a change 
Helen sat mute. 

“Hear! Hear!” said Mr. Martin, urging him on. 

“It is said,” continued Russell, “that when two persons are in love, 
and are fitted for one another, and there are no obstacles or serious 
objections in the way, they should get married. Such marriages are 
said to be made in heaven. 

“I happen to know that there are two such persons here. I have 
no permission to announce anything about them; perhaps I shall be 
ruined for my audacity. Yet I have ascertained privately but effectively 
that each desires nothing so much as to wed the other. Therefore— 
lest and before other things intervene to keep them apart—I take this 
occasion to announce their engagement for them—the date of the wed- 
ding to be settled by themselves. Ladies and gentlemen, I give you— 
Miss Helen Martin and—Mr. Edward O’Brien.” 

Tumult followed. Helen had suspected what was coming—Eddie 
had been in on the scheme. The rest of the party had been more or 
less in the dark—not knowing whether the man in the announcement 
was to be Lisle or Eddie. In the midst of the noise and handshaking 
that followed, Russell seized a bouquet and presented it to Helen. For 
answer she arose and pursued him about the room. It was Eddie who 
put an end to the pursuit by seizing Helen gently with one arm. 

“Here,” he said proudly, “disport yourself more gravely. And listen! 
I refuse to let anyone else make my engagements for me. Tell me—in 
the presence of all these witnesses: Will you marry me?” 

Not to seem too compliant, Helen answered: “I suppose I'll have 
Then she capitulated entirely. “Yes,” she said, “I will.” 
XVII 


A species of quiet had been restored over the Castle. In its wake a 
strange though seemingly preordained thing happened. The company 
seemed to dwindle and disappear. Russell had picked up Jack and wan- 
dered off along the lakeshore. Helen and Eddie disappeared together. 


” 


to. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Martin went over to inspect the condition of their own 
cottage—which was situated next to Pauline’s. Father Sheldon—with 
his usual hasty good-byes—was off to the city to keep an appointment 
that he could not forego. The result of all this vanishing was that 
Pauline and Lisle suddenly and unexpectedly found themselves on the 
veranda—alone. 

Said Pauline almost nervously: “Where is everybody?” She was 
sitting in the swing. Lisle was in a chair by the door. 

He arose compliantly. “I'll go and see,” he said. He opened the 
outer door—stood hesitant a moment. Then he came back and sat down 
where he had been before. 

There was a brief silence. The lanterns stirred above their heads. 
A breeze crept over the porch and seemed to sigh. 

“You don’t like me,” said Lisle. His tone was final, but he spoke 
the words as an introduction to something else. Pauline stirred uneasily. 
The breeze suddenly felt chilly. She said nothing and Lisle went on. 

“But I wanted to speak to you about—Jack. Now is my oppor- 
tunity—while the others are gone. I have been thinking, since I have 
drawn near to the Catholic Church and learned so many things of which 
I was ignorant before, that it was ungenerous, it was unkind of me 
to ask you to take my boy under the conditions which I laid down. 
You have grown to love him. To leave you open to a possible com- 
plete separation from him would be wrong.” 

The mingling voices of Russell and Jack suddenly came up to them 
from the beach. The sound seemed to hasten Lisle along. 

“T have gained so much through my associations with you and your 
friends—I have found so much peace—that it will be easy for me to 
do something that would otherwise be hard. I love my boy now as I 
never could have before. But I owe something to you. I shall have 
your adoption of him made absolute. After my reception into the 
Church, I shall go away—somewhere—where you will need not worry 
about me any more.” 

Pauline still sat mute. There was something in her throat that 
would have kept her from speaking—even had she wished. Then Lisle 
concluded almost as he had begun. 

“It is the only way—because you do not like me.” 
Pauline’s throat suddenly cleared and she said: “I didn’t.” 
“Didn’t?” echoed Lisle, as if probing her meaning. 
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She dismissed the question and said: “I do not think you should 
go away.” 

“But,” said Lisle, “do you know what it means if I stay? It means 
I shall want to see my boy. It means that I shall want to be near you 
often. It means I shall want some day to marry you.” There was no 
hope in his voice—it was all an apology. 

Pauline looked out toward the lake. The moon was rising over the 
opposite shore—and against its light she saw Helen Martin and Eddie 
O’Brien walking arm in arm toward the cottage. At another angle of 
vision she eould see Mr. and Mrs. Martin coming’ toward them; she 
was holding his arm as he limped along. Russell’s voice came up to 
them and Jack’s laugh in return. She turned to Lisle and spoke one 
word. It was a question—yet it was an answer to all he had been 
saying : 

“Well?” she said. Lisle caught her meaning. He got up from his 
chair and went over and sat beside her on the swing. 


(THE END) 


CHARITY 





The story is told of a man who, though of delicate constitution, 
spent a great deal of his time in charity for the poor. He visited the 
sick, brought them the things they needed, nursed and helped them in 
many ways. 

His friends remonstrated with him for neglecting his business, and 
told him that he owed it to his family not to risk the danger of con- 
tracting illness and disease from those whom he was wont to visit. He 
answered simply : 

“T look after my business for the sake of my wife and children; but 
I hold that a man’s duty to society requires him to have a care for those 
who are not of his household.” 

The St. Vincent de Paul society offers men an opportunity to ful- 
fill this duty in our modern day. It is easy to give money to help the 
poor, if one is blessed with it; it is not so easy to give oneself. 


To write books of devotion, to compose the most sublime poetry, is 
of less worth than the least act of self-renunciation. (St. Therese, The 
Little Flower.) 








For and Against 


Comments on Social Problems B. A. Connelly, C.Ss.R. 

The State is an institution of human welfare. Government is its 
organ of operation. Hence the purpose of government is to order all 
human affairs of public import to 
the common welfare of the human 





When we speck of the reform family. Government and state-craft 
of the social order—it is prin- stand approved or condemned by 
cipally the state we have in : : 
mind. (Pius XI.) success or failure to achieve this end. 








Applying this test to our public 
policy in the matter of ownership 
and use of property, do we stand condemned of failure, or shall we 
take pride in successful achievement ? 





The defenders of the present public policy base their argument for 
the success of the system on the fact that no age of the history of man 
has seen nature brought so completely into subjection to the 

rages oe will of man. Time and space have been reduced to mere 
fractions of their former magnitude. The forces and powers 

of nature have been harnessed by our engineers and chemists. The 
surface and the bowels of the earth have been ravaged of their wealth. 


The controlling force of this system has proved its worth. Profit 
has been the guiding star of this conquest over nature. Individual in- 
terest and cupidity, not noble things in themselves, have served a noble 
purpose; and the stimulating power of amassed wealth has brought to 
men generally the advantages of comforts and luxuries hitherto un- 
dreamed of even for the few. Men should be wary of scrapping such 
a system. 


The supreme virtue of the present system is the hands-off-of-busi- 
ness policy of modern governments. Individual liberty, unrestricted, 
in commerce and industry, has guaranteed to all the fullest possible 
opportunity to devote time and energy to the exploitation of the wealth 
of the earth, and has assured to each the full and free enjoyment of all 
that he can acquire in doing so. 


The critics of the present system do not deny the great virtue of a 
public policy which contributes so much to man’s mastery over nature. 
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They are no less alive to the blessings of liberty than the 


i. defenders of the present. They quarrel with a system that 


Present includes the enslavement of men in the dominion over nature. 


They look forward to economic emancipation with the same mixture 
of hope and despair as our ancestors did to civil emancipation. 

Their hope is founded in the ultimate recognition of the value of 
human personality: their despair feeds upon the deep intrenchment, 
political and social, of great financial power. Men have always been 
the victims of irresponsible power. The slave owner, the military over- 
lord, the godless priest and the czar have in their turn used men for 
selfish aggrandizement. Today, financial power feeds on the same meat. 
They have each in turn succumbed to some new conception of human 
dignity; shall this last be proof against the revived notion of human 
welfare? 

Men are coming to understand human welfare as something more 
than the mere conquest of nature. That, indeed, is but the beginning; 
but a means to the great end. Not only must nature be reduced to sub- 
jection, but the spoils of the conquest thus made must be so distributed 
as to make men less dependent than they were before. If the reduc- 
tion of nature involves a corresponding subjection of men, and in- 
creases the subjection the more perfect it becomes itself, it stands 
self-condemned from the point of view of human welfare. Deep in 
such a system there is a vicious principle that men must find and discard. 

Under every false system that men have created the vicious prin- 
ciple has been that, power is more sacred than human personality. 

Our modern fallacy is a restatement of this evil principle in 
a uae these terms: Property is more sacred than human person- 

ality. Property is power today, for property is the control of 
goods. We have fashioned an economic system which has concentrated 
the control of all goods in relatively few hands. These few can dic- 
tate within certain limits to the great mass of men the conditions upon 
which they shall live. That is power too great for selfish men to use 
well. 

Any control of goods must be exercised with a deep sense of re- 
sponsibility to those who may be put to disadvantage by the exclusive- 
ness with which property rights endow the owner. In a system of 
concentrated property there is no inherent sanction for the increased 
responsibility of extensive power. 
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The failure of our public policy heretofore has been in its almost 
exclusive concern for the rights of property holders. Our law has been 
Peilere of singularly silent about the social responsibility of those who 
Public | possess the goods of the earth. Our law and our courts have 
Policy ~~ stood for the sanctity of contracts without sufficient scrutiny 
of the conditions of the contract, especially that of liberty. This crit- 
icism pertains especially to labor contracts. The presumption of liberty 
in the making of such contracts by the general run of working men is 
certainly not valid in a society of highly concentrated economic power. 
Morally and juridically the presumption should be that the 
working man is being exploited, for there is both power and 
opportunity to exploit, and the rewards of exploitation are sufficient to 
presume that it will be present in the great majority of these contracts. 

Our incorporation laws must be revised with a view, less to rights, 
than to obligations. Great concentrations of economic power are hur- 
riedly constituted, legally established, and set adrift with the blessing 
of law to work their will in society for the purpose of private gain. 
The chief blessing which the law accords them, is to con- 
stitute their charters as a legal guarantee against future 
control by the law which gave them existence. Permanent grants of 
irrevocable and unmodifiable rights expose individuals and less power- 
ful groups to selfish exploitation. 


Contracts 


Corporations 


States and governments may well be suspicious of powerful groups 
within the body politic. Suspicion is in no way unjust, for power is 
its own excuse for victimizing the weak. Nor is prudent suspicion 
unworthy of civic rulers. It is, indeed, a normal duty of those who 
control the destinies of others to be beforehand in protecting them 
against possible enemies. Civic rulers control the destinies of whole 
peoples; they must, therefore, anticipate and provide against before- 
hand the depredations of the powerful within the society they govern. 

Still in our modern states we may not be satisfied with criticizing 
those who govern. Reforms of public policy in modern states depend 
Criticiam OTe ©” the public conscience than in other ages, and gov- 
and ernments are no better than their people make them. From 
action the point of view of human welfare we may be encouraged 
by the renewed interest of our day in the state’s economic function. As 
individuals who help to shape public opinion and public policy, we can 
do no greater public service than to deeply study the human-welfare 
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significance of much of our public policy; and having studied, to use 
our influence, great or small, to foster and promote such changes of 
policy as will benefit the weak rather than the strong within the state. 


“TICKETS TO HEAVEN” 





The Louisville Record resurrects an old issue of the Southern Cross, 
published at Capetown, Africa, to find under the above title the follow- 
ing quaint directions for the traveler: 

THREE CLASSES 

Class 1—Poverty, Chastity and Obedience in Religion. 

Class 2—Piety, Charity and Self-denial in the world. 

Class 3—Repentance. 

PRICE OF TICKETS 

Class 1—Love and Crosses. 

Class 2—Desire and Combat. 

Class 3—Fear and Penance. 

The Sacraments are free to all. 

All passengers are bound by the commandments. 

NOTE 

There are no return tickets. 

No excursion tickets. 

Children who have not attained the use of reason do not pay any- 
thing, provided they are held on the lap of their Mother, the Church. 

Travelers are advised to bring no other luggage but good works, if 
they do not wish to miss the train or meet with delay at the next to the 
last station. 

Travelers can take passage on any part of the road. 

Passengers will please note in what class they are traveling, so that 


they may enjoy their particular privileges and observe their special 
obligations. 


FIDELITY 





A slave was about to be purchased by a landowner. The prospective 
buyer examined him minutely, as was the custom. Finally he said: 

“Will you be faithful, if I buy you?” 

“Yes,” answered the slave, “whether you buy me or not.” 














Catholic Anecdotes 


THE BLESSINGS OF WORK 








A modern sculptor has represented Michelangelo as if pausing a 
moment from impetuous toil. Yet we are sure that the great master 
did not pause long at any time. In one of his letters occur the words: 

“It is only well with me when I hold the chisel in my hand.” 

He meant this, undoubtedly, that then alone could he forget his 
personal sorrows and the misfortunes of his country; for he had learned 
that the busiest existence is the least unhappy, and that the true science 
of living is knowing how to fill the void in life with useful occupation. 

Even when more than sixty years of age, he would attack the marble 
with such fury as to make an ordinary sculptor catch his breath; and it 
is said that in fifteen minutes, Michelangelo would strike off more pieces 
than three young stone-cutters could hew in thrice the time. 


THE DIFFICULTY OF REPARATION 





Aubrey Beardsley was one of the outstanding artists of the nineties, 
So much so that his generation is frequently referred to by competent 
critics as “The Beardsley Period.” 

Unfortunately, his connections were not always of the best, and his 
companions for a while were of very questionable character. After 
having gained considerable fame as an illustrator, he consented to do 
the drawings for Oscar Wilde’s Salome. The book itself was looked 
upon as obscene and the drawings were characterized as “bizarre, wild, 
erotic’ —and Beardsley was dragged into the scandal. 

He had been an Anglican. In his late years through the aid of a 
poet friend, John Gray, he turned to the church in a sincere conversion 
and some time before his death received the Sacraments with great and 
edifying. devotion. 

Thus on the day after his reception into the Church, he writes: 

“T feel now like someone who has been standing waiting on the 
doorstep of a house upon a cold day and who cannot make up his mind 
to knock for a long while. At last the door is thrown open and all the 
warmth of kind hospitality makes glad the frozen traveller.” 
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And more beautifully still, a few days later, on his first Communion 
day, — which he had to spend in bed as a tuberculosis patient: 

“The Blessed Sacrament was brought to me here this morning. It 
was a moment of profound joy, of gratitude and devotion. I gave my- 
self up entirely, utterly, to feelings of happiness, and even the knowl- 
edge of my unworthiness only seemed to add fuel to the flame that 
warmed and illuminated my heart. Oh, how earnestly I prayed that 
that flame may never die out . . . ” 

But now the thought of his erotic drawings troubled him. No 
matter at what cost we would try to blot them out, so that they might do 
no more harm to souls. Consequently he wrote to his publisher, 
Smithers : 

“Jesus is our Lord and Judge. 


“Dear Friend, I implore you to destroy all copies of “Lysistrata” 
and bad drawings. Show this to Pollitt and conjure him to do the 
same. By all that is holy —all obscene drawings. Aubrey Beardsley, 


In my last agony.” 


But they did not heed this last cry of a dying man, who now saw 
how the world had led him astray. 


“PRAISED BE GOD” 





Prayer of thanksgiving is a very beautiful form of prayer — one 
that we ought to practise more than we do. It is the source also of 
peace and happiness of soul. 

“In the early winter of 1639,” we read in W. H. Bennett’s Catholic 
Footsteps in Old New York, “Fathers Jogues and Garnier (the pioneer 
Jesuit missionaries) went on a mission to the far-off Tobacco Nation. 
The forests were full of snow, and in the thickly falling flakes they lost 
their way and were compelled to pass the night in a spruce swamp, 
sleeping on the ground, on evergreen boughs.” The clouds were their 
roof, snow their coverlet. 

“Praised be God,” said one of the priests when they woke at down, 
“we passed a good night.” 


It isn’t your looks that count, but what you are in the sight of God. 
—Katherine Tynan. 
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Pointed Paragraphs 


“DARE WE BE DIFFERENT” 











Two national conventions of college and high school students met 
at Chicago during July. There were no prepared speeches at the meet- 
ings; free discussions were the order of the day. The principal theme 
was the question: “Dare we be different?” 

The discussions brought out that among Catholic young people there 
is a healthy awareness of the fact that they must act differently from 
a world that has cloaked itself in a garb of sophistication, modernism, 
atheism and free thought. Rational arguments for this position of 
“difference” were advanced—based upon the authenticity of the Church, 
the divinity of Christ, devotion to the personality of Christ and love for 
the Blessed Mother. 

The theme question of the conventions is one that may well be asked 
of all Catholics in our country and throughout the world today. It 
strikes at one of the strongest deterrents of genuine Catholic life and 
action—the bugbear of human respect. 

Dare we be different—when we live in the midst of some sixty 
millions of pagans, whose principles, thoughts, conversations and actions 
have formed standards of praise and blame that cause even stout hearts 
to quail? 

Dare we be different when even amongst so-called Catholics the 
loudest voices and (in many places) the most numerous are those of 
critical, rebellious, uninformed but self-satisfied Catholics—whose 
loyalty is confined to retaining the name—and whose practices are often 
anything but Catholic? 

Dare we be different—when it means losing our friends; being 
ridiculed by our acquaintances; giving up amusements and pleasures 
that are tainted; constantly struggling against the fashions and modes 
of the hour? 

We dare—if we have a true concept of the meaning of our faith; 
if we love it as we are commanded to love God—with all our heart and 
soul and mind and will; if we realize how sadly the world is in need 
of the preaching of example today. 

We dare be different. We must and we shall be different. 
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INDIVIDUAL SUICIDE 





It is estimated by Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, well-known authority 
on vital statistics, that not less than 20,000 persons committed suicide 
in the United States last year. The estimate is based on the actual 
record of 100 cities with a population of more than 32 millions. 

As a means to reduce this awful toll, Dr. Hoffman offers the fol- 
lowing suggestion: 

“There is most urgent need for the organization of a national society 
for the study and prevention of suicide.” 

Such a society has already been formed. It is international — 
knows no barrier of race or color or clime. It has existed for over 
1900 years. It is the only organization that can effectively prevent 
suicide. It is the Church which the Son of God founded in the world 
to teach all men the value of this life and the value of the next; the 
way to live and the way to die. 


So long as the prevalent philosophy of a nation is opposed to the 
principles of Christianity, is one of crass materialism, of trust only in 
the things of this world, of unbelief in and indifference to the things 
of the next world, there will be suicides. There will be those who will 
carry to their logical end the tenets of materialism and seek by self- 
inflicted death escape from a world that no longer has anything but 
pain to offer. 


Societies may be organized; suicide may be studied; remedies may 
be proffered and preached ; but until men return to the basic principles 
of Christianity, until they learn to submit to the God Who made them 
and has a right to rule them, until they find the peace that only Christ 
and His Church can give — death by suicide will still be an avenue of 
escape for the worldling and the coward. 


HOME AND SCHOOL 





Many mothers breathe a sight of relief as schools reopen their 
doors once more. During the vacation months their children were con- 
stantly “on their hands.” They had to be watched and protected and 
kept out of mischief. They were a constant worry. 

Now the schools open and take the children into their protecting 
arms during many hours of the day. The worry of mothers and 
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fathers is in great part lightened. The children are safe. They are 
out of harm’s way. They are being trained and taught better than they 
could possibly be at home. 

The relief is natural. The sense of security amongst Catholic par- 
ents is a tribute to the Catholic schools their sacrifices have helped to 
build. But sometimes these things grow out of a misconception of the 
proper functions of the school and of the home. Parents think that 
the school is adequate to give all the education and training their chil- 
dren need. When school days begin, the home need worry no more. 

This is wrong. The school cannot take the place of home. It is 
only a highly efficient helper—seconding the efforts of the child’s first 
and best teachers, its parents. Most teachers will tell you that they 
can divide the children under their care into two classes: those who are 
being trained first at home and secondarily in the school, and those 
whose entire training is left to the school. The home-training comes first 
in nature; first in power; and first in responsibility. 

So the watchfulness and interest of parents must continue during 
the child’s days at school. Home-study periods should be supervised. 
Catechism lessons should be learned with the help and personal interest 
of parents always at hand. And the love of a mother together with the 
experience of a father must be used simultaneously with the efforts 
of school teachers to make the child docile, humble, obedient, virtuous 
and eager to learn. 

Let not parents’ relief at having their children safely in school 
degenerate into sloth and neglect of duty. 


RESTLESSNESS 





A recent issue of the Redbook Magazine carried the reply of Mrs. 
Helen Wills Moody, famous tennis star, to a question put to her by 
Dr. Will Durant as to what meaning life held for her. 

“The only thing I know I really want,” her answer runs, “is some 
means of exercising the restlessness which seems to be continually in 
my heart.” 

How strange! This woman has everything so many people vainly 
desire. Success, fame, adventure, money, love, etc. Yet she is restless. 
There is something she wants and needs and has not yet found. It is 
another version of St. Augustine’s story and his final, satisfied prayer: 
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“Our hearts are made for Thee, O God, and shall not rest until they 
rest in Thee!” 

Quoting further from the words of Mrs. Moody, we find what may 
be the reason why she cannot find the “rest” she desires: 


“T do know,” she goes on, “that I do not wish to conform to rules 
of Religion that are laid out like so many squares bounded by fences— 
that you must go here, that you cannot go there. I loathe that form 
of Religion.” 

The price of finding “rest” at its only source, of course, is depend- 
ence upon and subjection to the Creator and Lord of all. That means 
recognition of the fact that His wisdom is infinite—ineffably above and 
beyond the dictates of a puny finite mind; that His will is supreme— 
having a right to rule the creatures it has brought into being. If recog- 
nizing His wisdom and doing His will means conforming to rules laid 
out like squares surrounded by fences—it is still the highest wisdom a 
man or woman may know. 

But the Lord of all has done more than “lay out rules” for man. 
He has connected them with a promise. It is the promise Mrs. Moody 
needs to hear. 

“Come to Me,” He said, “and you shall find rest for your souls... 
For you are My friends, if you do the things I have commanded you.” 


HIGHEST PRAISE 





O. O. McIntyre, in his daily New York column, recently paid 
tribute to one of America’s foremost short story writers, O. Henry. 

The latter was once called by a critic who thought to praise him, 
the American Maupassant. Answered O. Henry heatedly: 

“I never wrote a dirty line in my life!” 

There are few famous writers today who can make such a claim for 
themselves. Too many think cleanness in writing an old fashioned 


ideal. Yet O. Henry’s boast is his highest praise—great as are his 
merits in other ways. 


Where two discourse, if the anger of one rises, he is the wise man 
who lets the contest fall—Plutarch. 


The contented man is never poor; the discontented never rich. 


q 
| 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


We see on this earth men, ani- 
mals, mountains, streams and 
plants. We raise our 

Proof of God’s €yes and see sky, 
existence stars and planets. 
from “Truth We ask: who has 
of the Faith” made all these 
things? They cannot 

come from nothing; for nothing, 
being nothing, can do nothing; 
much less can it give existence to 
something that does not possess 
existence—for this is to create, 
and to create requires a supreme 
and infinite power. For the same 
reason, the creatures we see did 
not give existence to themselves; 
because if they did not exist, they 
could not give themselves an ex- 
istence which they did not possess, 
according to the old proverb: You 
cannot give what you haven’t got. 





© 
All holiness consists in loving 
God; and loving God consists in 
fulfilling His holy will. This is our 
life; as Holy Scripture says: 


And life is in His 
will. A person who is 
always united to God’s 
will is always at peace; because 
the divine will takes away the bit- 
terness from every cross. Holy 
souls find peace in ever sorrow by 
saying: “It is God’s will;” “God 
wanted it so:” As the Holy Bible 
says again: Whatsoever shall be- 
fall the just man, it will not make 
him sad. Someone will say: 
Everything I do goes wrong—God 
sends all the misfortunes to me. 
They are wrong, I answer, be- 
cause you make them wrong; if 
you would resign yourself to 
God’s will, they would be right 


From “Rule 
of Life” 


and for your good. The crosses 
that God sends you are misfor- 
tunes because you turn them into 
misfortunes; if you would take 
them with resignation from His 
hands, they would not be misfor- 
tunes for you, but Heavenly treas- 
ures. Fr. Alvarez says: Anyone 
who is resigned to the divine will 
in trials, runs to God by leaps and 
bounds. 


The Lover of souls, our most 
loving Redeemer, declared that 
when He came down 

From “Reflece On earth and took on 
tions on the the form of man, He 
Passion” had no other pur- 
pose in view than to 

enkindle in the hearts of men the 
fire of holy love. St. Luke gives 
His very words in the 12th chap- 
ter of his Gospel: “I am come to 
cast fire on earth, and what will I 
but that it be kindled?” And in- 
deed, what lovely flames of charity 
has He not enkindled in countless 
souls, especially by means of the 
pains He chose to suffer by His 
death so as to prove to us the im- 
mense love He has for us! And 
what throngs of souls, happy in 
the wounds of Jesus, as though in 
fiery furnaces of love, have been 
so inflamed with love of Him that 
they have not refused to conse- 
crate to Him their possessions, 
their lives, their entire selves! Out 
of love for the Lord Who, though 
He was God, willed to suffer so 
much for love of them, they brave- 
ly overcame all the difficulties that 
stood in the way of their obser- 

vance of the divine law. 











| Catholic Events 


The Most Reverend George J. Finnegan, C.S.C., D.D., bishop of 
Helena, Mondana, died of a heart attack on Sunday, August 14th. It 
is said that overwork in caring for his diocese brought on illness and 
death. 

Born in 1885 in New York, he attended the University of Notre 
Dame, where he received his degree in 1910. He studied for the priest- 
hood at Rome and Ottawa, and after his ordination in 1915, he succes- 
sively held the offices of missionary, captain-chaplain during the World 
War, vice-president of Notre Dame University, president of Holy Cross 
Seminary at Notre Dame, and provincial of the Congregation of the 
Holy Cross. He was appointed Bishop of Helena in 1927. 

His body was laid to rest in Holy Cross community cemetery at 
Notre Dame on Monday, August 22nd. 

* * 





* 


The Right Reverend Monsignor Francis J. Spellman has been 
appointed titular bishop of Sila and Auxiliary to William Cardinal 
O’Connell, Archbishop of Boston. 

Monsignor Spellman is remembered as the one selected to translate 
into English and read over the radio the discourses of the Holy Father 
delivered to the world over Radio Station HVJ. He is also known for 
translations of Italian books: “The Word of God” by Borgonini-Duca, 
and “In the Footsteps of the Master” by the same author. 

* * * 

On Sunday, August 14th, President Hoover accepted in behalf of 
the Government a statue of Cardinal Gibbons erected in Washington by 
the Knights of Columbus to mark their centenary celebration. In 
accepting the statue the President paid high tribute to the character of 
the beloved Cardinal, speaking of him as one who “won the personal 
affection of thousands of Americans of every race and creed.” 

* * 

An example of the inaccuracy and untrustworthiness of the secular 
press when reporting Catholic news was given to the public recently. 
The secular papers reported categorically that the Congregation of Sac- 
raments at Rome had issued a decree commanding that all children be 
confirmed before receiving their first Holy Communion. When the 
decree became known it was found merely to call for the observance of 
Canon 788 of the Church law—which states that Confirmation may be 
given before the usual age in cases of necessity or for very good reasons. 
No change whatever was made in the existing laws on the subject. 

* * * 

Catholics will be happy to learn that the Holy Father has increased 
the number of indulgences granted for visits to the Blessed Sacrament. 
The decree reads in part: 
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“All the faithful, who are at least contrite of heart, may gain an 
indulgence of 10 years every time they pay a visit to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment and recite the Our Father, Hail Mary and Glory be to the Father 
five times and add one Our Father, Hail Mary and Glory be to the 
Father for the intention of the Holy Father. Furthermore, a plenary 
indulgence can be gained once a week by those who are truly penitent 
and have received the Sacraments of Confession and Communion and 
have visited the Blessed Sacrament daily throughout the week and said 
the prayers mentioned above.” 

* * * 

Admiral Luke McNamee, a devout Catholic, has been promoted to 
the office of commander of the United States battle fleet, which is one of 
the two highest ranking posts of the United States navy at sea. 

: * -@ 


Statistics recently released show that Catholics in the Dominion of 
Canada number 4,098,546, and are 39 percent of the entire population. 
The remainder of the population is divided among twenty-six religious 
bodies. 

The growth of Catholicism in Canada has been noteworthy. In 1901 
the total number of Catholics in the Dominion was 2,229,600. By 1911 
the number had increased to 3,389,636. The percentage increase from 
the beginning of the century amounts to 84 percent. 

i oe - = 


The dean of the German hierarchy, the Most Reverend Leo Baron 
von Mergel, O.S.B., bishop of Eichstaett in Bavaria died recently at the 
age of 85 years. He was one of the most popular bishops in Germany. 

*K * * 

Miss Betty Anne Troy, sixteen-year-old senior at the Academy of 
the Sacred Heart conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph at Stamford, 
Conn., was the winner of the national essay contest of the bicentennial 
Washington celebration. Two million high school students of public, 
private and parochial schools participated. The winner was presented 
with a gold medal by President Hoover at the White House. 

After the presentation ceremonies, Miss Troy, whose essay was 
adjudged the best of all submitted to a notable group of judges, accom- 
panied Representative Bloom, associate director of the bicentennial com- 
mission, to the studios of the National Broadcasting Company, where 
she read her prize-winning essay over a nation-wide hook-up. 

Discussing her achievement after the broadcast, Miss Troy asked 
that particular credit be given to her tutors. She said: 

“T’m in my senior year at the Academy of the Sacred Heart. My 
teachers are the Sisters of St. Joseph. Really, all credit should go to them. 
Whatever I know of my country, of patriotism, of George Washington, 
I owe chiefly to the Sisters.” 

Miss Troy chose as her Essay subject: “The Many-Sidedness of 
George Washington.” She discussed Washington as the Warrior, Ad- 
venturer, Sportsman, Home-maker, Investigator, Nation-builder, Gen- 
eral, Trustee, Official and National Hero. 








Book Reviews 





THEOLOGY 


A Compendium of Theology. By the 
Very Rev. J. Berthier, Founder of the 
Missionaries of the Holy Family. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. S. A. Raemers, M.A., 
Ph.D., of the University of Notre Dame. 
Vol. I, xv and 378 pages; price, $2.75. 
Vol. II., 595 pages; price, $4.00. Pub- 
lished by B. Herder, St. Louis, Mo. 

In this work Father Berthier manages 
to give us in reality a compendium of the 
entire field of theology, comprising, as the 
subtitle tells us, “the essential doctrinal 
points of both Dogmatic and Moral 
Theology, together with the more import- 
ant notions of Canon Law, Liturgy, Pas- 
toral and Mystical Theology, and Chris- 
tian Philosophy. Probably two more 
volumes are to follow, if we compare the 
work done with the original. 

The translation, let it be said at once, 
is done so well that one hardly adverts 
to the fact that it is a translation; here 
and there we find some literalisms that 
do not appeal. 

Volume I covers in Part I the treatises 
of General Dogmatic Theology (Religion, 
The True Religion, True Christianity or 
The Church); and in Part II, the first 
treatises of Special Dogmatic Theology: 
God considered in Himself and God in 
His relations with the world (God the 
Creator, Redeemer and Sanctifier). 

Volume II completes Special Dogmatic 
Theology with treatises on the Sacra- 
ments in general and each Sacrament in 
particular, and a dissertation on God the 
Perfecter, embracing the treatise on the 
last things of man. 

Succeeding volumes no doubt will bring 
the moral teachings of the Church to- 
gether with the Law of the Church. 

The book was written by Father Ber- 
thier after he had labored 20 years in 
the missions. He intended it for the busy 
priest. “With the aid of such a work, 
the busiest priest could review his entire 
seminary course in one year by devoting 
a few minutes each day to the reading of 
two or three pages of the text.” 

But the translator notes that it will 
also serve the Catholic layman in good 
stead, since “the layman’s acquaintance 
with theology, whether he be a univer- 
sity professor, a business man, or an ordi- 
nary workman, is often quite negligible.” 


Indeed both priest and layman would 
benefit by this compendium. Its out- 
standing merits are its completeness, ac- 
curacy, and well-balanced conciseness. 
Father Raemers has increased its value 
by his additional work and especially by 
bringing it up, in every part, to the re- 
quirements of recent ecclesiastical legis- 
lation. There are some small inaccuracies 
as, for instance, the reference to the de- 
cree of Oct. 16, 1919, in place of August, 
1929—A. T. Z. 


SCIENCE 

Experimental Psychology. By Rev. 
Hubert Gruender, S.J., Ph.D. Published 
by The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. Price, $2.50. 

This is a further volume of the excel- 
lent “Science and Culture Series” being 
brought out by the above enterprising 
Catholic publishers. All concerned — 
author, editor, publishers — are to be con- 
gratulated for the evident care and thor- 
oughness devoted to the work. 

As the author tells us in his Foreword, 
this book is the outgrowth of a series of 
lectures given to graduate students at the 
St. Louis University. The lectures have 
been so recast that they can be read with 
profit by the general reader, or may serve 
the needs of students in more advanced 
courses in experimental psychology. In 
reading the volume we must admire espe- 
cially the care with which the author 
lays down the precise scope of this branch 
of psychology, his insistence upon the 
fact that it is an experimental science and 
thus one of the natural sciences differing 
from philosophy proper though sub- 
sidiary to the latter, that as an experi- 
mental science it is subject to all the 
laws and methods of such a science, and 
above all that common sense shall have 
its just share in all discussions. We like, 
too, his determination to be fair in his 
evaluation of theories advanced by others 
—rejecting, on the one hand, what he 
deems not substantiated by the facts, but 
accepting, on the other hand, positions 
that seem well-founded. In so doing he 
shows an intimate acquaintance with the 
most advanced literature in the field. 

The mention here of some of the chap- 
ter headings may be of service. After 
the introductory discussion of the Scope 
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of Experimental Psychology, we find 
chapters on Sensations in General Color 
and Auditory Sensations, Perception of 
Space, Imagination, Memory, Attention, 
Instinct, and finally a number of chap- 
ters on Thought and Will. A very com- 
plete index of subjects and authors closes 
the volume.—J. A. B. 
MUSIC 

The White List of the Society of St. 
Gregory of America. With a selection of 
Papal Documents and other information 
pertaining to Catholic Church Music. 
Edited by The Music Committee of the 
Society. 2d and augmented edition. 
Price, 75c. Published by the Society of 
St. Gregory of America, New York and 
Philadelphia. 

This is a valuable publication for 
lovers of correct church music. The in- 
troduction contains a list of Papal Docu- 
ments regarding church music, 21 in num- 
ber, beginning with a Constitution of 
Pope John XXII issued in the year 1325, 
and ending with one of our present Pope, 
Pius XI, issued in 1928. The White List 
covers 25 pages (quarto size) and com- 
prises Masses, Vespers, Complin, Anti- 
phons, Responsories, Offertories and 


Motets; Hymn Books, Organ Music, and 


Books on Church Music. Then there is 
a “Black List” of music not in accord 
with the Motu Proprio, where we find, 
among others, “All the masses of 
Farmer, la Hache, Leonard, Rosewig.” 
Finally there is a list of periodicals de- 
voted to sacred music and the liturgy, 
and of publishers of church music. This 
work stands commended just on the 
strength of its “Table of Contents” to 
any choirmaster eager for the presenta- 
tion of genuine church music—R. J. M. 

Mass in Honor of the Child Jesus. For 
Unison or Two-part Chorus—S.A. or 
T.B. By J. Alfred Schehl. Published by 
J. Fischer and Bros., New York. Price, 
80c. Vocal parts, each, 30c. 

A simple and devotional Mass, ap- 
proved on the White List of the Society 
of St. Gregory of America—R. J. M. 

HOLY SCRIPTURE 

The Gospel Guide: A Practical Intro- 
duction to the Gospels. By William A. 
Dowd, S.J., A.M., L.S.Scrip., Professor 
of Sacred Scripture, St. Mary of the 
Lake Seminary, Mundelein, Ill. Pub- 
lished by The Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 306 pages. Price, $2.50. 

This book, another of the Science and 
Culture Series, was written (to quote from 
the author’s own introduction) “To pro- 
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vide a text on the Gospels for use in 
colleges to supplement the customary 
courses in Religion.” 

The Gospel Guide is a book of rare ex- 
cellence. The author fully understood his 
task, and has accomplished it remark- 
ably well. He set out with this thesis 
in mind: To know Jesus Christ is to 
know the Bible. In other words he 
heard the voice of St. Jerome calling to 
him: “To be ignorant of the Bible is 
to be ignorant of Jesus Christ.” 

It was natural then that the author 
should divide his book into three parts. 
The chief part would have to be an ex- 
planation of the text which describes the 
person and the work of Our Divine Re- 
deemer. This part is the third and the 
largest part of the book, Part Three, 
Exegesis of the Gospels, in which the 
principal texts treating of the Birth, In- 
fancy, Retired Life, Public Life, Passion, 
resurrection and Ascension of Jesus 
Christ are briefly but clearly explained. 

The Second Part of the book, Special 
Introduction to the Gospels, in which 
the Credibility of the Gospels in general, 
and the Authorship, Purpose, and the 
Date of each of the four Gospels are 
treated is a natural lead into the Third 
Part. 

But the First Part of the book, the 
General Introduction into the whole 
Bible where the questions of Inspiration, 
The Canon of the Bible, The Bible Text, 
Translations of the Bible, The Senses of 
Scripture and the Rules of Interpretation 
are handled was as necessary to the pur- 
pose of the author as the Second and the 
Third Parts. 

His book is therefore more than a Gos- 
pel Guide; it is a guide to the under- 
standing of the whole bible thus proving 
the author’s thesis that knowledge of 
Jesus Christ is knowledge of the Bible. 

Every Catholic College should find a 
place for this book among its text-books 
for the Religion courses. And The Gospel 
Guide would be an enlightening book for 
the scholar and the popular reader alike. 

—E. A. M. 
RELIGIOUS LIFE 

My Convent Life. Adapted from the 
German of the Rev. Karl Gerjol by 
Sister Mary Maud, O.S.D., Ph.D. Pub- 
lished by Benziger Bros., New York and 
Cincinnati. 206 pages. Price, $1.50. 

There is something novel and appealing 
about this graceful little treatise on con- 
vent life. Reflections, applications, pray- 
ers are grouped about descriptions of the 
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several parts of the convent proper; e.g., 
the threshold; the parlor, the corridor, 
the chapel, the refectory, the library, etc., 
and each is made a reminder of certain 
fundamental principles of the religious 
life. The arrangement lends a familiar 
touch to the considerations; makes them 
personal and practical. The snatches of 
poetry with which the chapters begin are 
well chosen; the prayers with which they 
end are appropriate. The small, handy 
size of the volume makes it a handy com- 
panion; its solid materials may be dipped 
into at random—always with profit— 
D. F. M. 


PAMPHLETS 


From the pen of the Rev. Daniel A. 
Lord, S.J., we have the following pamph- 
lets, recently published. They may be 
obtained at pamphlet racks in schools and 
churches, or by writing to The Queen’s 
Work Press, 3742 W. Pine Blvd., St. 
Louis, Mo. They sell at 10 cents a copy; 
50 copies for $4.00; 100 copies for $7.00. 

Christ the Modern. This is an answer 
to those who relegate Christ and His 
religion to the outworn conditions and 
customs of past ages. ‘His doctrines,” 
says Father Hall, spokesman for Chris- 


tianity amongst unbelievers of every hue, 
“are precisely what makes Him most 


modern. For His doctrines were given 
to the world at a time so like our own 
that if we placed His age and our own in 
parallel columns, we could fit Christ with 
equal facility into either.” Follows an 
analysis of the Roman world, with its 
lack of faith, its superstitions, its belief 
in state supremacy, its corrupt family 
life—and the parallel with modern times. 
Christ preached to both and to all ages. 
The dialogue of this pamphlet is espe- 
cially sparkling. 

Whose Country Is This? In a conver- 
sation between two Masons and two 
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Catholics at a golf club, the old bug- 
bear of Protestants that Catholics cannot 
be genuine citizens of the United States 
is brought out into the open and de- 
molished. The 1928 political campaign, 
the service of Catholics in the various 
wars their country has fought, their con- 
tributions in times of peace, are all 
brought forward as evidence for a fact 
that intelligent non-Catholics no longer 
deny. Father Lord makes one mis- 
statement of fact in this pamphlet when 
he says that North Carolina does not 
permit divorce. Only the state of South 
Carolina can boast of this distinction. 

When Sorrow Comes. “If we forget 
the word ‘sorrow’ and substitute the love- 
ly Catholic word ‘cross’;” writes Father 
Lord, “everything takes on a new signi- 
ficance.” Failure, grief, illness, are the 
Catholic’s share of the cross of the 
Saviour; they signify friendship with 
Christ, obtain forgiveness for sinners, and 
merit joy like Mary’s at the resurrection 
of her son—D. F. M. 

INSTRUCTION 

The Will To Succeed. By Edward F. 
Garesché, S.J.. M.A., LL.B. Published 
by P. J. Kenedy and Sons, New York. 
Cloth. 12mo. $2.00. 

“In this book we have tried to point 
out, especially to the young, the path- 
ways to such success and eminence by 
way of the cultivation of the natural 
virtues.” To this purpose, given in the 
“Foreword,” Fr. Garesché adheres 
throughout the book. He deals only with 
the purely natural virtues. Some of the 
chapter headings are: Character, Persever- 
ance, Prudence, Justice, Temperance, 
Fortitude, etc. The preceptive tone he 
adopts—‘“do this—don’t to that” — 
while it makes for directness and force, 
still by its very directness may lose some 
of its effect, especially for young people — 
R. J. M. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Mass Liturgy by Dom. Fidelis Boeser, O.S.B. (Bruce). 

Sin and Penance by Rev. P. Galtier (Herder). 

Ellen of the Plains Country by S. M. Johnston (Benziger). 

Adventure Island by Fergal McGrath, S.J. (Benziger). 

Inviolable by Helen M. Bulger (Benziger). 

Heart o’ the Rule by Fr. Marion Habig, O.F.M. (Franciscan Herald Press). 
A Child’s Happiest Moments by A Sister of Notre Dame (Pustet). 








Lucid Intervals 





Judge: ‘What had the defendant been 
drinking when you arrested him?” 

Cop: “Whiskey, I think, your honor.” 

Judge: “You think? You think? 
Aren’t you a judge?” 

Cop: “No, your honor, only a patrol- 
man.” 


It was a fashionable wedding. The 
bridegroom had no means of visible sup- 
port save his father, who was rich. When 
he came to the stage of the ceremony 
where he had to repeat, “with all my 
worldly goods I thee endow,” his father 
said in a whisper that could be heard 
all over the church: “Heavens! There 
goes his bicycle!” 


The. village choir boys had decided to 
form a cricket team, and appointed their 
junior member hon. secretary. 

In due course the youngster appealed 
to the curate for support. 

This is how his letter ended: 

“And we should be very pleased, sir, 
if you would allow us the use of the 
bats which the choir men say you have 
in the belfry.” 


He (attempting to start car): “This 


darned starter won’t work; there’s a 
short circuit some place.” 
Wife: “Well, why don’t you lengthen 


it, dearie?” 


A witness one day in a Georgia court 
was asked by an attorney, “Did you 
know the defendant, parson?” “Yas, 
suh. Ah has a logical ’quaintance wid 
him,” the negro replied. “What do you 
mean by ‘logical acquaintance’?” “Well 
suh,” he replied, “we is membahs of de 
same lodge.’’—Detroit News. 


“With all due deference, my boy, I 
really think our English custom at the 
telephone is better than saying ‘Hello,’ as 
you do.” 

“What do you say in England?” 

“We say, ‘Are you there?’ Then, of 
course, if you are not there, there is no 
use going on with the conversation.” 


A candid friend said to Bowsley, “Do 
you know why you are like a donkey?” 

“Like a donkey?” echoed Bowsley, 
opening his eyes wide. “I don’t.” 

“Because your better half is stubborness 
itself,” said his friend. 

The jest pleased Bowsley immensely. 
He at once saw the opportunity for a 
glorious joke against his wife. So when 
he got home he said to Mrs. Bowsley, 
“Do you know why I am like a donkey ?” 

He waited a moment, expecting his 
wife to give it up. 

But she didn’t. She looked at him 
somewhat pityingly as she answered, “I 
suppose it’s because you were born so!” 


Barber (shaving a man): “Will you 
have anything on your face when I’ve 
finished, sir?” 

The Victim: 
likely.” 


“Well, it doesn’t seem 


Wife (seeing husband attacked by 
bees)—“Run, honey, run!” 

Husband—“Don’t call me honey, for 
heaven’s sake! You are making ’em 
desperate!” 


The conversation had changed from one 
thing to another, finishing up with high 
buildings. 

The American thought he had them all 
beaten when he said there was a build- 
ing in New York so high that it took a 
person at least twenty-four hours to get 
to the top. 

“Sure,” said Pat, “there’s a little build- 
ing I was working on some time ago in 
good ould Dublin, when one Saturday 
morning about eleven o’clock I dropped 
my hammer from the top, and sure and 
begorra when I went to work on Mon- 
day morning the thing hit me on top of 
the head!” 


Barber: “Well, my little man, and how 
would you like your hair cut?” 

Small Boy: “If you please, sir, just 
like father’s, and don’t forget the little 
round hole at the top where the head 
comes through.” 





REDEMPTORIST SCHOLARSHIPS 


A scholarship is a fund the interest of which serves for the educa- 
tion of a Redemptorist missionary in perpetuity. 


Those who have given any contribution, great or small, to the burses 
shall have a share in perpetuity in the daily Masses, the daily Holy Com- 
munions, and the daily specal prayers that shall be offered up by our 
professed Students for the founders and associate founders of Redemp- 
torist Scholarships. It goes without saying that the donors are credited 
with their share of the works performed by the students after they have 
become priests. 

In Memory of James H. McQuillan, New Orleans, La 

St. Joseph’s Burse (Married Ladies, Rock Church, St. Louis) 2,649.52 
Ven. Bishop Neumann Burse 

Our Lady of Perpetual Help Burse (Knoxville) 


Sacred Heart Promoters’ Burse 
League Promoters of Rock Church 


St. Joseph’s Burse 

St. Francis Assisi Burse 
Little Flower Burse 

St. Anne’s Burse 

St. Jude’s Burse 

St. Rita’s Burse 

St. Thomas Apostle Burse 
St. Gerard’s Burse 

St. Peter’s Burse 

Holy Family Burse 

St. Anthony’s Burse 
Mary Gockel Burse 


Rev. Nicholas Franzen, C.Ss.R., Memorial Burse.... 
From Mary M. Moitke Estate, Chicago 


Our Lady of Perpetual Help Burse 
St. Alphonsus Burse 


Contributions may be sent to: 
V. REV. FR. SUPERIOR, 


Box A, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin. 











SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE POPES 
By Franc. X. Seppelt, D.D. 
and Clem. Loeffler, Ph.D. 
Price, $5.00. 


OUR BEST FRIEND 
By Rev. Christian Pesch, S.J. 
Price, $2.25. 


THE SPIRIT OF 
JOGUES PREP. 


By Wm. P. Smith, S.J. 
Price, $1.25. 


THE CHRISTIAN 
SOCIAL MANIFESTO 


By Jos. Husslein, S.J. 
Price, $2.50 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT 
PROBLEM 
By Thurber M. Smith, S.J. 
Price, $2.00. 


THE IRISH WAY 
Edited by F. J. Sheed 
Price, $1.75. 


THE MIRROR OF THE 
BLESSED VIRGIN 
By St. Bonaventure 
Price, $2.00. 


ORDER AT ONCE FROM 


Bonks 


THE ALWAYS WELCOME GIFT 








INDULGENCES, WHAT 
THEY ARE AND HOW 
THEY CAN BE GAINED 


By Placid Schmid, O.S.B. 
Price, 25c. 


FAITH AND YOUTH 
By Burton Confrey. 
Price, $2.00. 


MEDITATIONS AND 
READINGS FROM 
ST. ALPHONSUS 


By J. B. Coyle, C.Ss.R. 
Price, $2.00. 


SIN AND PENANCE 
By Rev. P. Galtier. 
Price, $1.35. 


FAVORITE NEWMAN 
SERMONS 
By Daniel O’Connell, S.J. 
Price, $3.00. 


THE GOSPEL GUIDE 
By Rev. Wm. Dowd, S.J. 


Price, $2.50. 


FAITH AND ITS 
RATIONAL JUSTIFI- 
CATION 
By Rev. Gabriel Brunhes. 
Price, $1.35. 


THE LIGUORIAN 


SOCONOMOWOC 


Box A 


WISCONSIN 





